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WAR AND GOOD TIMES. 


It is certainly an extraordinary state of things that we should de- 
sire war between Great Britain and Russia for any reason whatever. 
Of course we should desire prosperity, but ought we at such a cost, 
and is there no easier or better way for bringing about this bliss- 
ful condition of things than with fire and sword? What is the 
meaning of this impatient longing of the American people? 

It is generally believed that if war should come between those 
two countriés, a new and much larger demand would arise for 
American productions. War is wasteful business, as we and other 
nations have sadly learned. We know that if war is declared that 
the surplus of our corn will be wanted, and the few ships in our 
harbors will be called into requisition. In many ways the capital 
and energy of our country will find employment at remunerative 
prices. All that we have to spare will be wanted at some price. 
This we readily understand. We do not take pleasure, of course, 
in seeing people killed, but we could get a good deal of pleasure 
out of prosperity and money-making. We truly wish we could make 
it in some less bloody way, but, sadly enough, no other way seems 
open, hence war is hailed with pleasure instead of sorrow, because 
while other nations may suffer, we will gain. 

So far as the immediate combatants are concerned, it is cléar 
enough both parties will emerge from the fight with less men if not 
less glory, and with a sure prospect of heavier indebtedness incurred 
in paying for munitions of war, and other supplies and property 
consumed or destroyed. The debts will represent exhausted energy 
and capital, nothing more. Neither nation will gain materially; we 
may gain, but at the expense of other nations. 
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Why does this cloud of depression continue? We think that sev- 
eral reasons can be given. In the first place it is worthy of note 
that through machinery and higher skill we have reached a point 
in our development whereby we can supply our most necessary ma- 
terial wants in a much shorter time than we could centuries ago. 
In an earlier age man toiled from morn till eve in order to get 
the wherewithal to maintain life. Now, by machinery, we can pro- 
duce all the food and clothing that we need more quickly. People, 
therefore, getting enough to maintain their material necessities in 
less time than formerly have space left for other things. Is this 
condition of things to be bewailed? By no means. On the other 
hand, it shows the enormous gain that has been made by society. 
Unhappily, this truth has net fully dawned on the minds of men, 
so they go on producing more and more, consequently there is 
over-production throughout the world. Now if any fact is certain 
it is this, that when we have eaten a good dinner we have had 
enough. We do not need another dinner at once. It is true that 
Dr. Johnson could drink his seventeen cups of tea, one immedi- 
ately after the other; but doctors of that kind are scarce. Only a 
dude wants two overcoats of the same kind. There is a limit to 
the number which all sensible persons desire. So in respect to our 
food and clothing. There is absolutely a limit for these things, and 
what is true of one person is true of all. The quantity needed of 
bread-stuffs, clothing and other necessaries of life, is absolutely lim- 
ited. If, therefore we continue to produce beyond that limit, it is 
certain that a loss of energy and capital must ensue. This much, 
then, is clear, that having reached the point of producing enough 
to satisfy all the rational wants of mankind, we must stop, and 
should stop, and the true remedy consists, not in making and wast- 
ing, but in making less, and using the time thus saved for other 
work. At present, the only thing we can see is to go on making and 
wasting, and this is why a foreign war is hailed with so much delight. 

The obvious remedy therefore, is not to make and to waste, but 
to reduce the hours of labor and to use the surplus hours in other 
ways. The sooner we come to recognize this great truth the better 
for mankind. Eight hours are better than ten, and possibly six or 
seven than eight. The time has come when this revolution should 
be made. To go on making in the old way, means a loss of capital - 
and energy, and to keep the industries of the world permanently de- 
pressed. To do the other thing means the harmonious operation 
of all productive industries, employment for more people, better 
return on capital invested, and cheerful faces everywhere. 

It is true that under such a system, capital would bring less re- 
ward than it would if employed more hours, but then one of 
the inevitable things in the future is a smaller return for capital. 
That this is likely to be the case the wisest will not deny. The ten- 
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dency for many years has been downward, and is likely to become more 
and more marked in the years to come. 

But there is another remedy concerning which we shall say some- 
thing. It is unquestionably true that all of us have a large num- 
ber of unsatisfied wants. Those wants, which are coupled with in- 
ability to satisfy them, may be dismissed in this connection. A large 
body of wants, however, remain, coupled with the ability to 
satisfy them. Many of them are of a public nature, such as the 
want for better water, better gas, better sewerage, better streets, and 
a large number of things of that nature. They are of the most 
ordinary kind, and appertain to life, health and property, yet go 
unsatisfied. We may note right here, that as society advances, 
more of these wants are shared by the people in common, and 
their satisfaction must come by uniting with other persons. It 
therefore follows that the true way to satisfy these is through a 
public organization or municipal government. 

Now, in free-trade England, where the doctrine of competition is 
held with so much tenacity, the extension of the powers of local 
governments has been very marked in the last twenty years. More 
and more functions are taken on constantly, and this is because the - 
people have wants which can be satisfied only through public or- 
ganization. People cannot get gas and water as individuals. They 
must act unitedly. These wants have grown out of them, and have 
caused the extension of the powers of the local governments. 

Now, why are these wants not satisfied? We have our city gov- 
ernments which profess to do these things. Yet people are every 
day grumbling because they are not satisfied. We think the reason 
is apparent. It is because they pay so much for _ so little. 
We are inclined to believe that a great many object to tax-paying, 
not Zer se, but because the return is so small for their money. If, on 
the other hand, a larger return was made for the investment, then 
they would be willing to give or expend a great deal more for the 
further satisfdction of their wants. In this way openings would be 
made for employing a larger number of persons. 

Our wants are indefinite. The public could supply many of them. 
In fact, a large portion of our most necessary wants can be effectu- 
ally supplied in no other way. All of our cities need better sewer- 
age systems, better light, cleaner streets, better water, better police 
force and jails, more that shail minister to the pleasure, gratifica- 
tion, comfort. and convenience of our people. And these things, we 
repeat, the people not only want, but would have and gladly pay 
for, provided they could be had at a reasonable price. If the local 
Governments could or should be so reformed as to minister effect- 
ually in supplying them at a reasonable price, we are sure that all 
these things would be had in large abundance and improved qual- 
ity, and hundreds of persons would be employed, who are idle to- 
day. Our municipal organizations should be regarded not as politi- 
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cal institutions, but as business corporations for ministering at a rea- 
sonable price in the way of satisfying the wants of the people. 

Two more ideas, and we have for the present finished. The first 
is that the money paid for these wants should not be regarded as 
taxes and burdens involuntarily borne, but rather as money paid for 
something wanted, just like a bill incurred at a grocery or dry 
goods store. We do not regard the money we pay to the butcher 
or baker as a tax, nor should we regard the money that we pay 
for gas, water, sewerage, street cleaning, and police protection as 
taxes. All these things minister to our comfort, like the food we 
eat or the clothing that we wear. All are in the same category, and 
should be so regarded. I{ they were furnished to us at a reasonable 
price, would we not pay a larger sum annually for these things than 
we are paying at the present time? 

Our final word is, that the world needs all the skill, energy, genius, 
that it possesses, and is willing to pay for it. We do not believe 
there is ary need for unemployed men anywhere in any civilized 
State. The presence of such is due to two things: First, a produc- 
tion beyond the capacity of men to consume; Secondly, to the mis- 
application of men. They are not in their right place. When no 
more is produced than men need for consumption, and labor is em- 
ployed to the utmost capacity—satisfying the manifold wants of 
man, which now go unsatisfied—no one will be without labor and 


reward. 





NEW PUBLIC DEBT STATEMENT. 


The Secretary of the Treasury has made some changes in the 
mode of stating the public debt, which are obvious improvements 
of the old method. By the new statement the Secretary deducts 
the gold certificates not in the Treasury from the amount of gold 
held, beside one hundred millions as a fund necessary to be kept 
for the redemption of the legal-tender notes. Some persons have 
raised the question whether any such fund ever existed, and those 
maintaining the negative have been desirous of applying the one 
hundred millions thus reserved to the redemption of the National 
debt. Hitherto all Secretaries of the Treasury have recognized the 
obligation arising under the Resumption Act to hold a certain 
amount of gold coin as a resumption fund. No question has ever 
existed in their minds concerning the sacredness of this obligation. 
Indeed, all have urged that, in addition to this fund proper, a 
further amount, Mr. Sherman held about $ 140,000,000 in all, should 
be maintained as a resumption fund. This was a question of safety 
and prudence. But as a question of law there can be no doubt 
that when the Treasury was authorized to sell certain bonds in 
order to prepare for the resumption of specie payments, and did 
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sell such bonds, obtaining nearly $ 100,000,000 in gold for them, it 
was bound to devote the gold thus procured to the purpose of 
maintaining specie resumption, and to no other use. Congress 
passed an Act on the 12th of July, 1882, in which it was provided 
that the issue of gold certificates should be suspended “ whenever 
the amount of gold coin and gold bullion in the Treasury reserved 
for the redemption of United States notes falls below $ 100,000,000.” 
This subject was discussed at length in the September number of 
the BANKER’S MAGAZINE last year. Secretary Folger maintained 
that the coin obtained from the sale of bonds under the Resump- 
tion Act of 1879, amounting to $95,500,000, was an especial fund 
to be kept and relied upon as a means of redemption of United 
States legal-tender notes.” 

Another change has been made by counting the fractional silver 
coin and the minor coin as unavailable assets. It has been ques- 
tioned whether the Secretary is justified in thus deducting 
the $30,632,326 of fractional silver. The National Congress has 
declared that the fractional silver is money and a legal-tender to 
the amount of five dollars. Deducting this amount, however, with 
the one hundred millions set apart as the reserve fund of the legal- 
tender notes, only about twenty millions are left in the Treasury, 
beside a special fund which is strictly a trust fund for the redemption 
of bank notes and other purposes. By this form of statement, there- 
fore, only about twenty millions are left for the payment of the 
current obligations of the Government. Surely this is no larger 
sum than ought to be kept for making ordinary payments. The 
effect of this system is to put in a much clearer light the actual 
condition of the Treasury, and ought at once to put at rest the 
complaint of that large class of people who have not ceased to de- 
nounce former administrations because they kept so large a balance 
in the Treasury. It has been explained many times that the 
clear balance in the possession of the Government was not large 
—none too large considering the magnitude of its operations. 
Nevertheless the figures published from month to month have mis- 
led the people, and they have believed that the administration was 
prodigal in keeping such a large amount of money on hand. More- 
over, it has led some doubtless to denounce the Sub-Treasury sys- 
tem with greater vehemence than they would if this statement had 
been prepared differently. These persons have not ceased to pro- 
test against such a system as barbarous and unworthy of a great 
nation, because so many millions were tied up in the Treasury, but 
when, under this statement, it is perceived that really the only available 
fund for the operations of the Government is about twenty millions, 
this complaint should cease. The amount, as we have seen, is com- 
paratively small, and whether the Sub-Treasury system existed or 
not, the figures could not be wisely reduced below the present limit. 
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CLEARINGS AT MELBOURNE. 


Unlike most of the other Clearing-houses throughout the world, 
that of Melbourne shows a substantial increase in the volume of its 
transactions amounting to 4.7 per cent. The total last year reached 
$724,160,000 against $691,657,663 in 1883. The number of the as- 
sociated banks is now reduced to ten by the failure, during the year, 
of the Oriental Bank Corporation, the transactions of which in 1883 
reached more than £ 20,000,000. In 1884 the Bank of Victoria had 
the largest transactions, while in 1883 the National Bank of Austral- 
asia showed the largest figures. Through the courtesy of the Inspec- 
tor, Mr. Chester Earles, we are enabled to present the following 
statement showing the business passed through the Clearing-house 
by each of the Eleven Associated Banks for the twelve months 
ending December 31, 1884: 

Total amount of Checks, Bills, Notes, &c. 
































Lnward. Outward. 
Bank of Australasia.........+..-seeeseeee: % 18,781,987 8 .. % 18,708,227 7 
Union Bank of Australia (Limited)......... 13,085,547 10 2 .. 13,648,534 3 6 
Bank of New South Wales................. 11,538,193 I 10 .. 12,186,801 2 
Bank Of VictOria.........seseeeeeseereces 19,230,838 2 7 .. 18,993,248 2 oO 
London Chartered Bank of Australia....... 14,550,323 19 8 .. 14,332,939 I0 oO 
English, Scottish & Australian Chart’d B’k.. 12,413,539 9 II .. 12,290,537 19 10 
Colonial Bank of Australasia............... 11,081,338 5 3 .. 11,120,781 6 6 
National Bank of Australasia.............. 18,684,923 610 .. 18,389,592 8 9 
Commercial Bank of Australia (Limited)... 18,562,478 2 5 .. 18,925,879 18 7 
City of Melbourne Bank (Limited).......... 6,564,904 15 2 .. 6,701,836 3 9 
Oriental Bank Corporation from Januray 1 
OF TT Dy Te cccc cc cscccscccsscccese. -ae1e.687 § 8 3,509,213 211 
& 148,807,591 7 0 ..£ 148,807,591 7 0 
$ 724,160,000 .» $ 724,160,000 
Clearings in 1883......... pocccceccesccces PORE MST EES 
EMOUEROR. <n ccvcvccscccescvevesss eseeccces $ 32,502,337 
£ 14,807,850 
Total amount of notes included in the clearances, 1884...... ccoo% —— —-- 
$ 72,417,000 
Total amount of notes SEs + svevessnes $ 68,660,278 
£ 2,823,222 
Weekly average of business passed through 1884.........-..+-.- $ 13,747,800 














£8,572,054 16 7 
Total amount of coin paid for balances, 1884........eeseseee++++% $41,715,600 

















Total amount of coin paid for balances, 1883.......scecececseeesss $40,267,501 


About one-fourth of the balances are paid in actual coins and 
three-fourths in vouchers for coin deposited, all however reckoned 
as “paid in coin.” 


D. P. B 














THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD REPORT. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY AND ITS 
ANNUAL REPORT. 


The annual report issued by this company is, notwithstanding the 
severity of the times, a record of prosperity. The business trans- 
acted during the year was enormous, the receipts aggregating nearly 
one hundred million dollars. No other railroad in this country 
can make a similar showing. The transaction of so large a_ busi- 
ness is due to the far-sighted policy inaugurated years ago, whereby 
the main line extending from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh is fed by 
branches running in many directions. This company was the first 
to perceive the need of securing business by controlling other lines, 
or by operating them as tributaries. The wisdom of the policy has 
been justified by the results. It is true that, like other roads, a 
great deal of freight has been carried at low rates, consequently the 
net earnings are not so great as in previous years, but the quantity 
of freight carried is larger, showing that the company has a firm 
grip on the business of the country. 

The condition of the road, its tracks, stations, rolling-stock, and 
the interest shown in conducting the business by officers and em- 
ployees alike, are worthy of note. If not so many improvements 
have been made as in more prosperous times, yet they have con- 
tinued. Constant efforts have been put forth to render this vast 
enterprise more profitable and useful to all concerned. 

Notwithstanding these very obvious facts, the stock of the com- 
pany does not command that price in the market which the ex- 
cellent condition of the road, the efficiency in management, and the 
amount and regularity of dividends warrant. We propose to consider 
briefly why the stock does not fetch a higher price. Such an inquiry 
is timely and full of significance. 

The first reason that may be assigned is the depressed times. 
The stock of the best companies, like the New York & New Haven, 
Boston & Albany, Chicago & Alton, and the stock of the poorest, 
like the Erie, suffer. In 1878 and ’79, when stocks‘ began to rise, 
the good and the bad went up together without much regard to 
the earning capacities of railroads. Erie bounded to a high figure, 
and so did the stock of many other roads worth intrinsically no 
more. At one time there were $500,000,000 of listed stock in the 
New York Stock Exchange, on which no dividends whatever were 
paid, and in most cases never had been. When the cloud of de- 
pression gathered over the country, the worthless stocks were af- 
fected first, but the good and the bad have alike declined and 
without reason. 
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The assertion is often made that the Pennsylvania stock brings 
no higher figure, because the company for a considerable period 
has annually increased its stock account. The additions thus made 
have not always been understood by the public, and it is worth 
while to give a fuller explanation of them. 

A study of the reports issued by the company shows that the 
additions thus made from year to year have been for money actu- 
ally expended in improving the road, either of the main line or its 
branches. These improvements may be roughly divided into two 
kinds. First, those by which the property is permanently improved 
in value, like removing grades, reducing curves, replacing wooden 
with iron and stone bridges, erecting more substantial stations in 
place of temporary ones, and many other improvements of this na- 
ture. The second kind of improvements are those which add chiefly 
to the pleasure of the traveler, and do not directly enhance the 
value of the property, by increasing its earning capacity. These 
improvements are of a decorative nature, the aggregate value of 
which, however, has never exceeded a small sum, and are hardly 
worth notice in this place. 

Improvements of the first kind enhance the value of the prop- 
erty, and in many cases immediately, either by commanding or se- 
curing new business or by cheapening the carriage of the old. The 
straightening of the tracks, for example, whereby the cost of trans- 
portation is reduced, has the effect, of course, of swelling the net 
income of the company, thereby enhancing the value of the prop- 
erty. Now, it is obviously just as correct, from any point of view, 
to issue stock for these improvements as it would have been to 
issue stock for them had they been made in the beginning. The 
time or occasion of making the improvements is utterly without 
significance with respect to issuing stock therefor. They cost 
money, the road is more valuable in consequence, its money- 
making power is increased, why, then, should stock not be_ issued 
for them? Nor is the question of the source whence the money is 
derived for the expenditure of any significance. 

A railroad company may deal with such improvements in two or 
three ways. One way is to issue bonds for the money thus expended. 
Many roads borrow money and issue bonds in order to make im- 
provements of this nature. Within a few months the New York 
Central has issued bonds for a large amount of money in order to_ 
make needful improvements. The Pennsylvania, instead of borrow- 
ing money in every case to make them, has retained a portion of 
the earnings, and instead of issuing bonds for the money thus used, 
has issued stock. No water has been injected into the road by this 
process, and, as we confidently believe, the permanent improvements 
made for many years have amounted to a much larger sum than 
that represented by the additional stock issued. 
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If, therefore, improvements of this nature have been made, result- 
ing either .in bringing new business or in cheapening the cost of 
transacting the old, thereby adding to the net income of the com-. 
pany, no sound reason exists why the price of the stock should be 
unfavorably affected by this operation. 

The company could deal with this matter of improvements in one 
of two ways. It could issue no stock or bonds of any kind, but 
leave the capital of the road untouched, in which event the effect 
of the improvements would be seen in enhanced dividends. These, 
in turn, would probably increase the value of the stock. That is. 
one way of dealing with the matter. 

Another way is to issue stock and to pay dividends thereon. The 
question may now be asked, which is the better way. 

Suppose, for example, the company issued an additional million of 
stock last year, and, as a consequence, the aggregate value of the 
stock had declined more than that amount, then it is evident that 
such a policy, regarded from one point of view, was unwise. Sup- 
pose, for example, that instead of issuing this stock for improve- 
ments actually made, the dividends had been increased, and, as a 
consequence, the aggregate value of the stock had been enhanced 
more than a million dollars, then it is clear, from one point of view,,. 
that the wiser policy would have been to leave the capital of the 
road untouched, because the aggregate value of the property would 
have been greater in the latter case than in the former. Which, 
therefore, is the wiser policy—to leave the nominal capital untouched 
and look to the effect of enlarged dividends for enhancing the value 
of the road, or to increase the capital, and in that way add to the 
worth of the property? We presume that the officers of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad have carefully considered which is the better 
policy. It is nevertheless true that many question the wisdom of 
the policy that has been pursued, and maintain that it correctly 
explains why the price of the stock is not higher. 

The wisdom of this policy may be considered from two other 
points of view, those of the investor and of the seller. Considered 
purely as an investment, it is not of the slightest consequence to 
the investor whether he receives his additional earnings in the way 
of the usual dividend on more stock, or a higher one on a smaller 
quantity of stock. The amount that he receives will be the same 
in either case. One policy, therefore, is just as good as the other, 
so far as he is concerned. But let us consider him in the light of 
a seller, and then the question may be asked, “Is not one policy 
better than the other?” The answer to this question can be given 
by asking another, namely, whether the aggregate value of the prop- 
erty is enhanced more by increasing the number of the shares, or, 
by keeping the number the same, increasing the dividends and adding 
to their valuation? The answer, of course, is apparent, whichever pol-. 
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icy will yield the largest market valuation of the road is the most 
profitable pdlicy for the seller of the stock. 

Other considerations might be given to justify the increase in the 
‘Capitalization, but for these we have not space. 

It may be added that notwithstanding the decline in the rate of 
dividend, this should not affect the value of the stock, because the 
money received has as large a purchasing power at the present time 
as the larger dividend had two or three years ago. In other words 
the stockholder can buy as much with his six per cent. dividend 
to-day as he could with his eight per cent. dividend. Furthermore, 
the value of almost every kind of property has declined. The rela- 
tive value, therefore, of the stock of the Pennsylvania Railroad, in 
common with that of other well-managed roads, is just as great as 
it ever was, and ought to be thus regarded. 

Let us now return to the first reason given for the decline in the 
velue of the stock of this company. We are inclined to think that 
it is more powerful than any other at the present time in affecting 
the stock. It is one of the inevitable results of keeping in bad 
company. As we all know, the stock of good railroad com- 
panies is listed with that of bad ones, and unhappily the former 
suffer in consequence. If a good railroad company ought to dread 
anything, it is a bankrupt concern which is responsible neither to 
stockholders, bondholders, nor to any power save a feeble and in- 
efficient judiciary. It is well understood that when a road becomes 
bankrupt and passes into the hands of a receiver, it can do pretty 
much as it pleases, and yet nearly one-half of the railroad mileage 
in this country is either in the hands of a receiver or pays noth- 
ing, yet the stock is listed and hawked about in the markets, and 
used as an agency for affecting the price of good properties. It 
would be much better and fairer if the really sound railroad con- 
cerns could separate from the bad ones, either by getting the Stock 
Exchange rules so amended, that when a company ceased to pay 
dividends and passed into the hands of a receiver, its stock should 
be striken from the list; or, if exchanges must continue their deal- 
ings in it, by the formation of another list entirely distinct, 
called by a new name, and the sales announced at a different 
time, so that transactions in sound stocks could be clearly separ- 
ated from the rest. This consideration, in our judgment, is worthy 
the serious attention of all well-managed railroads. Those which do 
not pay might suffer from the change, but there is no reason for 
keeping the sheep and the goats together in this case. The good 
concerns have suffered quite enough from companionship with bad 
ones, and ought not thus to suffer any longer. The union was 
never voluntary on the part of the former, and has been maintained 
against their will and judgment. Surely the time has come for dis- 
continuing this strange and unnatural companionship which has proved 
so costly to the well-managed and paying companies. 














FINANCIAL FACTS AND OPINIONS. 


FINANCIAL FACTS AND OPINIONS. 


The excess of the imports over exports of silver in British India 
during the six years ending with 1883, was $189,000,000, whereas the 
net import of silver, during the same years, in both China and 
Japan, was only $75,000,000. In making up these figures the value 
of silver is reckoned at the American coining rate. If the value 
was reckoned at the gold price of silver, the figures would be re- 
duced about fifteen per cent. Many persons believe that the absorp- 
tion of silver in China is likely to increase largely. They base this 
belief upon expectations that the industrial resources of China will 
be developed by railroads and manufacturing machinery upon the 
scale witnessed in India, and that the monetary use of silver will 
be facilitated, as it is in India, by coining it. Both these things may 
happen soon, but, on the other hand, they may be long delayed. 
The policy of the rulers of China is necessarily obscure to outsiders, 
but that there is a possibility of an immensely increased use of 
silver in that populous empire, there can be no doubt. 

The Bank of France is in the habit of making a profit, whenever 
gold is wanted for export, by charging a small premium for bar 
gold and for fresh-minted and full-weight gold coins. According to 
reports in the London press it sometimes refuses gold at any price, 
and insists upon paying claims against it only in silver. All the 
payments of the French Government are made through the bank. 
France is a double standard country, and the option of paying gold 
or silver is always with the paying party in such countries. The 
Bank of France consults only its own interest and convenience in 
deciding which it will pay, and it is not probable that those who 
deal with it expect anything else. 

The London EZconomzst of March 7, in an article upon the new 
taxes required by the British wars and preparations for war in 
the Soudan, India, and elsewhere, suggests that a stamp duty should 
be imposed upon such gambling transactions in stocks as now 
escape that tax, because they do not involve any transfer of the 
title to stocks. Gambling contracts of all kinds, and in all coun- 
tries, which it may not be possible to repress by direct prohibition, 
may be to some degree held in check by excise duties, and at any 
rate may be made to yield revenue to the public exchequer, and 
thereby to relieve meritorious employments and industries of some part 
of the burden of taxation which rests upon them. The finances of 
the United States do not, at the present moment, compel our Na- 
tional legislators to look around for new sources of revenue, but 
that necessity will be upon them before they are aware of it, if half 
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of the schemes of spending money upon Isthmus canals, great. 
navies, &c., are adopted, or if half of the projects of giving up our 
customs duties to foreigners by reciprocity treaties are carried out. 
When the necessity for more revenue does come, we shall have ex- 
cises collected by the method of stamps, which is, beyond comparison, 
the cheapest and most popular method of internal taxation. And if, 
by means of such excise stamps, the gambling in stocks and in 
produce futures and options can be checked, we shall reform finan- 
cial and commercial habits, as well as recruit the public exchequer. 

On the roth of March the National banks of New York City, in 
addition to owning Government bonds to the amount of $14,429,500 
held in the Treasury as security for circulation and for deposits 
of public money, owned $5,890,250 of such bonds as a voluntary 
investment, although they pay less than three per cent. per annum 
upon their market price. This fact strikingly illustrates the slug- 
gishness of the demand in this city for bank loans. 

One of the British methods of collecting the income tax on the 
dividends on foreign shares and bonds is to require British banks 
and bankers, where such dividends are paid through them, to de- 
duct the tax and account for it to the Government. This is, of 
course, not an effectual method where the dividends are only pay- 
able abroad and not at the counters of British banks and _ bankers, 
or where the holders of securities have an option of the place of 
the payment of dividends, and decide to receive them outside of 
Great Britain. According to the London LEconomzst, many English- 
men, in the cases in which such an option exists, are getting into 
the habit of having their dividends collected abroad, so as to escape 
the income tax, and the practice has become so general that some 
bankers become well known as purchasers of foreign coupons. The 
Economist thinks that new legislation could be devised whereby such 
bankers could be made responsible for the tax. The more success- 
ful the British Government is in collecting an income tax from 
British holders of American bonds, the better it will be for this 
country, because it will cause more of them to be sent back here 
for sale. The worst relation which we can sustain to foreigners is 
that of being debtors to them. 

A city contemporary (the LZvening Post of April 6) says of the 
European trade in paintings, that “the dishonest dealers of Paris 
and Brussels are in the great majority,” that they derive more 
profit from their American trade through the counterfeits they sell, 
than from the sufficiently enormous profits they get on their genuine 
pictures, and that by the “flood of fraud” from that quarter, Ameri- 
can “art innocents” are “ pillaged of hundreds of thousands of dollars.” 
And predicting still worse things in the future, it adds that “this 
business is apparently just beginning, and as our wealth increases 
we are in danger of being defrauded in arithmetical progression.” 
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The critics in art matters, who write in the Zvenzng Post, are 
likely to be as well informed as anybody as to the degree in which 
Americans lose their money in paying excessive prices for Euro- 
pean genuine paintings, and being gulled with European counter- 
feited paintings. Tke revelations which the Post makes on both 
points will not incline Congress, or the country, to further increase 
the gains of European sharpers, by taking off the present duties 
from foreign paintings. The proposition to admit articles of that 
kind for the use of the rich and luxurious, free of tax, seemed to 
be already sufficiently odious, without the additional points sug- 
gested by the Post. 

Unless popular impressions are quite at fault, the case of paint- 
ings is by no means the only one, and probably not the principal 
one, in which European sellers have the best of the bargain in 
their dealings with American buyers. In particular, we hear a 
good deal about wines and brandies imported at enormous prices, 
of which the basis is cheap American whiskey, with the addition 
of colors, flavors and labels which are made attractive by Euro- 
pean artists in such matters. In our trade with the ingenious 
peoples on the other side of the Atlantic, we send them good and 
sound values in wheat, corn, meat, cotton, timber and other neces- 
sities of life, and get in return many things which are by no 
means indispensable to us, and undoubtedly some things in which 
we are thoroughly cheated. Upon a general view, it ought to be our 
National policy to restrict, rather than to expand, the sort of trade 
intercourse now carried on between this country and Europe, and 
to look in other directions for a really profitable foreign com- 
merce. 

Whether we shall draw gold from Europe, or have our own gold 
drawn thither, as a result of wars between the leading nations of 
that continent, will probably depend mainly upon whether such 
wars do, or do not, cause additions of paper money to the currency 
of that part of the world. Without such additions, it would seem 
impossible for Europe to commence sending gold this way, without 
producing such a fall in European prices, compared with ours, as 
would make it more profitable for them to pay us in their goods, 
or in our securities of various kinds, of which they hold a good 
many, rather than in money. 

The treaty of reciprocity between the United States and the Brit- 
ish West Indies, which the late Secretary of State, Mr. Frelinghuysen, 
endeavored to negotiate, would have surrendered $12,000,000 of 
duties on imports into this country, while the surrender of duties 
upon imports into the British West Indies from the United States 
would have amounted to only $750,000. It would have been as 
one-sided an arrangement as our treaty with Hawaii, which the late 
Administration endeavored to extend for another term of seven 
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years. This country never entered into a reciprocity treaty except 
to its own injury and loss. All the reciprocity treaties recently 
proposed have been with other American countries, and it is in- 
herently difficult, and probably impossible, for the United States to 
make a profitable exchange of markets with any of them. The 
reason for that is the obvious one, that our market is that of 57,- 
000,000 of the largest consumers in the world, while no other 
American country has more than a few millions, and in respect to 
most of them the average fer capita consuming power of their 
people is comparatively small. 

During the first eight months of the current fiscal year, the fall- 
ing off in the internal revenues, as compared with the same months 
of the last year, was $5,297,826, of which $4,965,841 was the de- 
crease in the whiskey duties. The whiskey revenue of the next fis- 
cal year is likely to show a still further decrease. Mr. McCulloch 
in his last November Treasury report, predicted that the tariff 
revenue would begin to recuperate this summer. There are no 
present signs of that. There is no prudent forecast of the com- 
bined internal and tariff revenues, which now justifies any reduction 
of them. The payment of the public debt has stopped for the 
present, and unless there is a stout resistance to the innumerable 
new schemes of National expenditure, we shall be obliged to impose 
fresh taxes to make both ends meet. 





* 
% 
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EFFECT OF RELATIVE PRICES ON THE FLOW OF 
THE MONEY METALS. 


Nobody at the present day, however it might have been in less 
enlightened times, supposes that any country can, by prohibitory 
laws, prevent the exportation of the precious metals. It is now the 
accepted doctrine, stated in a general way, that there are certain 
causes which operate independently of legislation, and which are or- 
dinarily spoken of as commercial laws, which determine at every 
given time what proportion of the money metals of the world each 
of the countries using coin as money, with or without the addi- 
tion of paper kept at the metallic standard, is entitled to by its 
population, wealth, exchanges, and monetary system and methods, 
and that any excess it may have beyond this proportion tends to 
flow out, while, in the case of a deficiency, there is a tendency to 
an inflow until the proper proportion is restored. 

Of the causes controlling the flow of metallic money, the one 
which is immeasurably the most efficient, and which in no long time 
invariably overcomes all causes acting in a contrary direction, is the 
necessary tendency of such money to leave those countries in which 
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commodities internationally dealt in are relatively dear, for other 
countries in which such commodities are relatively cheap. Things 
which are destined for sale are always attracted to markets in which 
prices are high; but money, on the other hand, its chief office being 
that of a medium of exchange in making purchases, is always at- 
tracted to markets in which prices are low. It is upon this prin- 
ciple that the precious metals are not retained in undue proportion 
in the countries which produce them in large quantities, but are 
in no long time diffused over all countries, including those in which 
they are not produced at all. The first effect of the discovery of 
rich mines in California and Australia was to raise their prices and 
wages to an abnormal height; but this made them good countries 
in which to dispose of merchandise, with the final and not very long 
postponed result, not of wholly depleting the excess of their holdings 
of the monetary metals, but of reducing it to a point just suffi- 
cient to produce the rate of outflow required to maintain the proper 
monetary equilibrium between them and other parts of the world. 
If money had no other office than that of being a medium of 
exchange in making purchases, there would be no other cause than 
relative prices for the international movement of the precious metals 
But, while that is its chief office, it is not its only one. It has the 
other offices of being the medium in which loans of capital are 
most commonly made, and in which the interest on debts and in- 
come on investments are commonly received. Looking at these two 
other offices of money, it would seem to be attracted from one 
country to another by two other forces. The first is a tendency of 
it to move from places in which the rate of interest obtainable 
upon loans is comparatively low, to places in which it is compara- 
tively high. The second is a tendency of it to move from debtor 
to creditor countries in the constant payment of the interest, and 
in the occasional payment of the principal, of loans. These ten- 
dencies undoubtedly exist, but that they are counteracted by some 
other cause is clearly shown by facts of observation, with which 
everybody is familiar. Countries which are constantly lending money, 
and‘on a great scale, never thereby suffer any permanent, and rarely 
any temporary, reduction of their money stock, while, on the other 
hand, countries which borrow constantly, and on a great scale, 
never thereby increase their money stock. So, too, there is no 
outflow of money from countries which are in a tributary condition, 
either like India by a permanent involvement in foreign debts, or 
like Ireland by the ownership of large portions of its soil by ab- 
sentee landlords; nor is there any inflow of money into the coun- 
tries which enjoy either or both of those forms of tribute. We 
know very well that since the discovery of gold mines in the 
Australian colonies in 1851, money has been constantly transmitted 
by them to England, although they have been steady and heavy bor- 
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rowers in the Londen market. We know, also, that while India 
pays a tribute of interest to England, commonly stated at $75,000,000 
per annum, the balance of the flow of the monetary metals between 
India and England is always from England to India. What Austra- 
lia obtains in England is not metallic money, of which there is a 
permanent excess in Australia, but a credit for money which Eng- 
land is always able to give and to make good without an actual 
export of gold. The tribute of India ,to England is not paid in 
money, but by the use of the credits for money in England which 
result from the permanently favorable balance of the total Indian 
merchandise trade with foreign countries. India could not pay its 
tribute in actual gold, of which it is not a producer, and of which, 
while it does not use that metal as money, it is a constant pur- 
chaser and importer on an important scale, not less now than $20,- 
000,000 annually, for consumption in the arts, mainly for ornaments. 

We thus see that, in the case of Australia, while its enormous 
borrowings in England of recent years and still continuing, would, 
in themselves, create a tendency to an inward flow of gold, it is 
overcome by the contrary tendency to an outflow of gold which 
results from that permanently unfavorable balance of the total Aus- 
tralian merchandise trade with foreign countries, which is caused 
by the magnitude of the Australian gold production and the conse- 
quent high general range of prices prevailing in Australia. And 
we also see, in the cas¢ of India, that while its permanent annual 
tribute of $75,000,000 to England must, in itself, tend to drain 
away any gold in its possession, and to impair its power to pur- 
chase either gold or silver, it is a tendency always overcome by 
such relatively low Indian prices of commodities internationally 
dealt in, and by such a large favorable balance of the total Indian 
foreign merchandise trade, as to cause a permanent inflow of both gold 
and silver. 

The power of cheaper markets to attract gold and silver from 
dearer markets is a power which works all the time, and is certain 
to overcome at last all forces acting in the contrary direction. It 
is also a power which increases in intensity as the disparity in the 
prices of cheaper and dearer markets becomes greater. If it hap- 
pens that a force tending to move money from cheaper to dearer 
markets does, for some short interval of time, produce that result, 
the immediate effect is to still further lower the prices of the 
cheaper markets, and still further to raise the prices of the dearer 
markets, and thereby to make the attraction exerted upon gold 
and silver by the cheaper markets still stronger. 


[TO BE CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT NUMBER. ] 
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BANK OF ENGLAND NOTES. 


Let us begin with the size of the paper. As delivered from the 
mill this is twice that of the note and is cut into two afterwards; 
this accounts for a Bank of England note having three rough or 
natural edges, and one smooth or cut edge. The paper is first taken 
to the bank-note paper office, where about a dozen clerks are con- 
stantly employed to count it. The paper is then passed on to the 
offices where the notes are printed. The printing is done by two 
processes, the first for printing the body of the note, and the sec- 
ond for filling in the signature of the chief cashier and the num- 
bering. 

Bank of England notes are issued only for amounts of £5, £ Io, 
£20, £50, £100, £200, £300, £500 and £1,000, and the average 
value of these denominations paid into the bank daily amounts to 
about $7,500,000, while the number of notes that come in daily 
varies from about 40,000 to 60,000, these figures having reached on 
occasions 83,000 in one day. 

It is impossible to give an exact estimate of the cost of issuing 
the Bank of England notes, because many of the officials of the 
bank devote only a portion of their time to the bank note, and 
it is likewise difficult to say what proportion of the rent of offices 
should be charged to the issue account; but it is within the mark 
to say that the cost of issue exceeds $1,000,000 per annum. 

The notes are printed in lots of 100,000; all in each lot bearing 
the same date and cypher, z. ¢, the initials before the number. 
They are for a like amount, and numbered from I to 100,000, For 
instance, a hundred thousand £5 notes are issued dated 1 January, 
1885; these would all be stamped in the middle with this date, and 


would also have, in front of the number, a cypher thus, say = 


These cyphers are never repeated, so that each note has an identity 
of its own. When these hundred thousand are prepared, two ledg- 
ers are opened containing fifty thousand spaces, each space being 
numbered and corresponding to one of the notes, so that when 
the notes, after issue, come back to the Bank, the date of its re- 
ception is stamped in the place prepared. This system precludes 
the possibility of two notes of the same number and date being 
cashed without the authorities being cognizant of it, and also pre- 
vents a note being invented and passing into the bank without de- 
tection. 

After printing, the quantities allowed by Act of Parliament are 
passed on to the “Treasury” at the bank and appear in the pub- 
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lished accounts as{assets. From the “Treasury” the “Issue De- 
partment,” where notes for coin and coin for notes are exchanged, 
is supplied, also the following departments of the bank, viz., the 
“Private Drawing Office,” where private individuals and bankers 
keep deposit and “drawing” accounts; the “ Public Drawing Office,” 
where the public or Government accounts are kept; the “Bill Of- 
fice;” and§$the “Dividend Pay Office,” where the dividend warrants 
of stocks managed by the Bank are cashed. Through these chan- 
nels the notes find theirgway into the hands of the public. 

As soon as the notes are issued they commence to come back 
again, and the means taken by the bank for their reception will 
now be described. This can best be done by following up the his- 
tory of the;note and ‘showing what is done with it. The offices be- 
fore mentioned have notes paid in for various purposes, and the 
issue department gives coin for notes which the public wish to cash. 
These notes are all collected and taken to the accountant’s bank- 
note office. Those notesgthat come into the bank in the ordinary 
way of business are inspected at the counters by the cashiers, but 
the large parcels of notes coming from bankers are handed over to 
the Accountant’s Bank-note Office. Suppose a banker sends in a 
variety of notes numbering about 10,000, and representing a value 
sav of $700,000, he is given credit for the $700,000 and is not kept 
waiting till every note has been counted and inspected. His parcel 
after being noted in the accountant’s bank-note office, is handed 
over to be stamped with a red figure corresponding to the order in 
which the parcels of notes have arrived during the day, so that 
all his notes can be identified afterwards in case of dispute. 

The parcels then go into the inspector’s office, where some fifteen 
clerks are in readiness to look through the notes, seeing that each 
is genuine. Next day all the notes received at the bank and its 
branches are taken to the sorting department, which employs about 
60 clerks. Here each date is separated, and all the notes being 
sorted in numerical order are then entered into books, from which 
the ledgers before Cescribed are posted. After the notes are sorted 
they go to the library and are kept in such admirable order for 
the seven years which follow the notes coming back to the bank, 
that at any time within that period, a person, if he knows the 
date and number of a note, can have it produced within the space 
of a minute upon applying at the bank-note library. 

This might seem to some a costly and unnecessary process, but 
it has many advantages, and has been of incalculable service in the 
detection and more particularly the prevention of robberies. For in- 
stance, suppose that an employee appropriates notes. By the num- 
bers and dates they are immediately stopped at the Bank of Eng- 
land, so that if anybody attempts to cash them, an inquiry is insti- 
tuted by which the notes are traced to the employee. If a pur- 
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chase is made—and money is no use except for making purchases— 
with a stolen note, the storekeeper pays the same into his banking 
account, then his banker pays it over to the Bank of England, 
from whence it is traced back to the purchaser of goods with the 
stolen note, and in most instances leads to the detection of the 
thief. Many important criminal and civil cases at law have been 
decided by the: production of a note from the Bank of England 
Library. 

Notes received in business, or cashed by the Bank of England 
or the principal banking houses, are never re-issued, and though 
the value of those permanently outstanding is seldom in excess of 
$ 140,000,000, the amount of transactions effected by means of bank 
notes is very large, which can be seen from the numbers cashed 
at the bank daily, as previously shown. 

It is noteworthy that although the system encourages a short 
life to a bank note, the excellence of the paper, which is superior 
to any bank-note paper in the world, would warrant a prolonged ex- 
istence. 

HOWARD WILLIAMS. 
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HISTORY OF THE PERMANENT AND TEMPORARY 
CIVIL WAR LOANS. 


[ CONTINUED FROM THE MARCH NUMBER. | 


This mode of capturing investors by debasing the currency was 
delusive, although shared by many persons. Mr. Spaulding seems to 
have been pretty badly infected with it, and even Mr. Chase’s suc- 
cessor in the Treasury Department did not wholly escape. If a per- 
son is acquiring wealth, various considerations enter his mind con- 
cerning it. If he is getting houses, lands, and the like, he may ask 
himself shall they be permanently retained or exchanged for other 
property? If he is getting money, of course he will exchange it 
for some other form of wealth. Mr. Chase and Mr. Spaulding, and 
Others seemed to think that if money were made plentiful, the pos- 
sessors would exchange it for Government bonds. Such a conver- 
sion was not sure to follow. They would unquestionably exchange 
it for other kinds of wealth; and this was done. A great va- 
riety of exchanges were made. Persons indulged in wonderful ex- 
travagance in dress, in living, in houses; they enlarged their fac- 
tories; they did a thousand things with their money. Some of 
them bought Government bonds, but the purchasés or investments 
of this nature, even. when largest, were very small compared with 
the purchases of other things, and which the people might have 
gone without if they had chosen and wished to invest in the Gov- 
ernment securities. The issue of paper money led many to distrust 
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the Government and to hesitate in buying its bonds. They, of course, 
bought something as soon as possible, but not necessarily the pub- 
lic securities. If there had been nothing else for them to pur- 
chase, then the bonds would have been sold, but the owners of 
wealth could do numberless things with their accumulations. And 
in truth they did. The theory of watering the circulation in order 
to quicken investments in bonds was a fallacy of the gravest mag- 
nitude, but one unfortunately which affected many persons. The 
wider the departure of the Government from sound principles in 
issuing money, the greater was the distrust of thinking men, which 
included a large class of investors, and the less inclined were they 
to buy Government obligations. They preferred to speculate, to buy 
railroad bonds and stocks, real estate, mortgages, to build houses, 
factories and the like. 

If the Secretary had continued to offer the six-per-cent. bonds 
for sale, the tendency of this policy would have been to repress 
inflation, prevent speculation in stock, gold and other commodities, 
and by thus holding a steady money market, to encourage productive 
industry and other legitimate pursuits. On the other hand, by ex- 
ercising the power conferred to issue a large amount of legal-tender 
and Treasury notes, the currency could not escape deterioration to such 
an extent as to embarrass legitimate business, to increase the price 
of labor, the cost of living, transportation, and the raw material 
used in building, manufacturing, and other industrial operations. 

Very different, therefore, were the effects flowing from the two 
policies. Secretary Chase chose the latter. He sinned against the 
light. The consequences were those which had been prophesied. 
Said Mr. Spaulding, in a letter written in April, 1864, “It seems 
to me that the policy of the Treasury Department for the last 
three months has been that of inflation, and over-issues of a paper 
circulating medium. It has, by such a policy, unintentionally stimu- 
lated and encouraged speculations in gold, stocks and other things, 
rather than to encourage industry, the production of commodities, 
and other legitimate business. Under this policy, gold has advanced 
twenty per cent., and the price of labor and commodities continues 
to increase to such an extent as to render it very embarrassing for 
business men to carry on their ordinary pursuits. I know very well 
that these evils cannot be fully guarded against during the prosecu- 
tion of such a gigantic war, and the large amount of paper neces- 
sarily issued by the Government; but it is the duty of the Gov- 
ernment that these evils should be mitigated and rendered as light 
as possible.” 

Secretary Chase, therefore, proposed to float his bonds at a fear- 
ful cost to the country, evidently supposing that it was better for 
him to do this than to acknowledge his mistake and seek to re- 


pair it. He cannot be excused for this awful blunder on the ground 
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of blindness. He must have seen what he was doing, and traced 
the demoralization around him to its rightful sources. Others saw; 
we do not believe that he alone could not see. 

The one per cent. which he proposed to save would have been 
on the whole amount of bonds $9,000,000 a year, and for the ten 
years before they could be redeemed $90,000,000, This was a large 
sum, and worth saving, if it could be done without jeopardizing the 
credit of theGovernment. But the experiment was too hazardous to 
try at such a time. Admitting that he had the best intentions, yet 
there is no excuse whatever for his persistence in it after it was 
clearly seen that the people did not like five-per-cent. interest-bear- 
ing bonds. When the Secretary found this out he should have ad- 
vanced the rate at once instead of issuing legal-tender notes, and 
thus adding to the fires of speculation and demoralization which 
had been kindled by the already excessive issues of paper money. 
As soon as Senator Fessenden succeeded Mr. Chase, the fifth of 
July, 1864, he withdrew the loan and issued new bonds bearing six 
per cent. interest. 

It may be stated that the right to exchange the legal-tender 
notes for bonds was abrogated by the law authorizing the nine hun- 
dred million loan. This right was regarded by many as a contract 
which the Government could not justly change, and its abrogation 
as one of the worst mistakes in the management of the finances 
during the war. The Secretary recommended the repeal of this 
provision from the law. He said, in his annual report in Decem- 
ber, 1862, that the provision had been followed by the inconve- 
niences which were feared, rather than by the benefits which were 
expected. “Convertibility by exchange at will is of little or no ad- 
vantage of the notes; for the clauses which secure their receiva- 
bility for all loans make them practically convertible.” The commit- 
tee did not deem the abrogation of this provision just, but the 
Secretary maintained that he could sell the bonds at better advan- 
tage if his recommendation was heeded. Congress did as he desired 
and prescribed that if the notes were not presented within a given 
time they could not be exchanged. 

It is true that so long as the Government was borrowing money 
by issuing bonds, no rights of exchange. were impaired, and no in- 
jury was sustained by the Government in consequence of changing 
the law, because if the people wanted bonds they could at any 
time get them. The provision was of no importance until after the 
Government ceased to borrow, when exchanges could no longer be 
effected. Secretary Chase did not look forward to that time. He 
was thinking of the present, how to raise money in the easiest way 
to carry on the war. But if the provision had not been repealed, 
after the war was ended it would have been most effective in restor- 
ing a sound money standard to the country. 
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“If the right to fund the greenbacks into the six-per-cent. gold 
bonds had not been abrogated, no financier or practical business 
man, whose opinion is worth quoting, can doubt that we would 
have gone to specie payment within two or three years after the 
close of the war in spite of ourselves. The individual indebtedness 
at the close of the war in 1865 was small. Every one was com- 
paratively free from debt. The six-per-cent. gold bonds were sought 
for as an investment. They soon appreciated to par in gold, and if 
the right to fund had been continued, the greenback currency 
would have appreciated to par in gold along with bonds. The le- 
gal-tender Act would have served its purpose as a war measure, and 
we would have returned to the specie standard without material det- 
riment to the legitimate business of the country.” 

The cost of repealing this provision, therefore, is measured by 
what the country suffered during the period between the resump- 
tion of specie payments in 1879, and when they would have been 
resumed had the law been left to operate. Congress had legislated 
far more wisely than they knew, and prepared a way for the people 
to resume themselves without legislative action. No measure for 
resuming specie payments possessing higher merit was ever devised. 
In a thoughtless hour it was repealed. Congress, though, when do- 
ing this, did not realize the potency of the measure for restoring 
the specie standard of payment. All were thinking of the anxious 
present, and leaving the future for others. No one supposed that 
the suspension of specie payments would continue long after the 
war was over, and if Congress had possessed enough prescience to 
see how effectively this law could be used to restore them, doubt- 
less it would have been retained, notwithstanding the present evils 
caused by it. In that event the people would have worked out 
‘their own financial salvation in a short time, and those terrible 
years of speculation, uprofitable enterprise, unparalleled extravagance 
in living, general abuse of credit, idleness and widespread demoral- 
ization would have been unknown. Many of the horrors of. war 
would have faded quickly on the return of the sunlight of pros- 
perity. It was much easier for Mr. Chase to dilute the currency 
than for his successors to restore it to its original condition. In a 
few months the Secretary had accomplished his purpose, but fifteen 
years were spent in making the currency buoyant enough to float 
among the specie-using nations of the world. 

Another evil flowing from the Secretary’s abortive effort to issue 
five-per-cent. bonds was the changing of the standard of value for 
measuring the legal-tender notes, and thereby unsettling prices and 
paving the way for all the evil consequences which followed. When 
the legal-tender notes were first issued they were not merely an ir- 
redeemable kind of paper money. They could be redeemed in 
bonds bearing six per cent. interest, payable in coin within a given 
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period. There was, therefore, a fixed standard and measure of value 
for the redemption of the legal-tender notes. Every person who 
received them voluntarily or otherwise, knew what he could do 
with them. He could get Government bonds in exchange. The re- 
demption of the notes, therefore, was not on demand, as formerly, 
but after five years and within twenty, and in the meantime he 
received six per cent. interest, payable in coin. This was the stand- 
ard of value fixed by the law. It was, in effect, a forced loan from 
the people to the Government, but at a fair rate of interest. When 
the law of March, 1863, was enacted, giving the Secretary of the 
Treasury power to issue bonds bearing any rate of interest he 
thought expedient, no longer did any standard of value exist fixed 
by law. It rested with him to say from time to time what the 
rate of interest should be, and to issue and re-issue notes redeem- 
able in them. Under such a system it was impossible for any man 
to regulate his contracts or business with much certainty of the 
future, for no person when he took a legal-tender note could fix 
in his mind its real value. But when the rate of interest was left 
to the discretion of the Secretary, the value of the legal-tender 
notes was rendered yet more uncertain, and this uncertainty was 
further increased when exchangeability into bonds at the will of the 
holder was removed. 

Finding that the five-per-cent. bonds would not sell, or only in 
a feeble way, what did Mr. Chase do? Congress had authorized 
him to issue various kinds of Treasury notes by the Act of March 
3d, 1863. This power was exercised by him, and both kinds of 
legal-tender notes, those bearing interest and those which did not, 
were issued. At the time of resigning (June 30, 1864) he had is- 
sued $44,520,000 of five-per-cent. one-year Treasury notes, authorized 
by the above Act, $108,951,450 of two years’ notes, and $15,000,000 
of compound interest notes. The money obtained from these 
sources, together with the issue of more certificates of indebtedness, 
which at that date amounted to $160,729,000, and more certificates 
of deposit, and the money received from taxes enabled him to 
meet the obligations of the Government. Some bonds were sold; 
the banks purchased a considerable quantity, but the most of these 
was under a law passed the year following (March 3d, 1864), 
which authorized the Secretary to make a loan of $200,000,000 for 
that fiscal year, in lieu of the same amount of the previous 
loan, and to issue bonds redeemable after five and within forty 
years at the pleasure of the Government. The interest was not to 
exceed six per cent., and to be paid, as well as the principal, in 
coin. The banks subscribed for their bonds under this Act. They 
bore, however, only five per cent. interest. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF THE NATIONAL FINANCES 
FROM JULY 1864 TO SEPTEMBER 186s. 


Mr. Chase retired from the Treasury Department on the last day 
of the fiscal year 1864. His retirement was first known by the 
Senate when President Lincoln sent in the name of David Todd 
of Ohio for Secretary of the Treasury. Gov. Todd declined the 
appointment, and Mr. George Harrington, Assistant Secretary, was 
appointed Secretary of the Treasury ad znterim. William P. Fes- 
senden, United States Senator from Maine, afterward succeeded to 
the office. 

Mr. Chase had had an opportunity to do great things, but he was 
not the man for an occasion so extraordinary. No one had ques- 
tioned either his integrity or his patriotism, and he was unweary- 
ing in his labors. To what extent his administration was unfavorably 
affected by the presidential fever, which raged with him to the end 
of his days, cannot be determined. It has been said that. one 
reason why he so persistently advocated the establishing of the 
National banking system was because he believed the people 
would think more frequently and favorably of him as a presidential 
candidate. Statements and inferences of this nature can be more 
easily made than proved, and the above statement is not sustained 
by conclusive or even satisfactory evidence. The well-authenticated 
fact concerning his advocacy of the National banking system is, 
that if established, a large and ready market would be opened for 
Government bonds. 

Fessenden, who succeeded Mr. Chase, was of a different type. 
He had served as chairman of the Finance Committee of the 
Senate since 18—, was familiar with the subsequent financial opera- 
tions of the Government, and had the complete confidence of all. 
Of the purest private character, devoted to his country, not over- 
confident in his abilities, and desirous of knowing more, a better 
choice probably could not have been made. He accepted the office 
reluctantly, and though serving as Secretary only eight months res- 
cued the Treasury Department from the grave disorder into which 
his predecessor had plunged it. 

When he began his administration on the fifth of July, he 
found, so he said afterward, “his condition peculiarly embarrass- 
ing.” The cash balance in the Treasury was $18,842,558, and the 
unpaid requisitions were $71,814,000. The amount of certificates of 
indebtedness outstanding was $161,796,000. The.daily expenditures 
exceeded two millions and a-quarter. The larger portion of unpaid 
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requisitions was for pay to the army, which would be _ increased 
over fifty millions on the first of September. How were these ob- 
ligations, beside others accruing daily, to be met? From _ cus- 
toms he could expect no substantial aid, for all the revenue com- 
ing from that source would be needed to pay interest on the bonds 
that had been, or soon would be, issued. The amount of internal 
revenue, however, had been steadily increasing from month to month, 
reaching nearly $15,000,000 for June. The Secretary confidently hoped 
for a daily average of three-quarters of a million from this source 
during the succeeding months. “But this hope, if realized, would 
still leave him with a very large deficiency, to meet which, in 
part, he might issue certificates of indebtedness to public creditors. 
It was desirable, however, to avoid, could other means be found, 
increasing the amount of these securities.” He could have recourse 
to the power conferred by an act passed on the last day of the 
former fiscal year. That act authorized a loan of $ 400,000,000, for 
which bonds could be issued redeemable after five or within thirty 
or forty years as the Secretary might determine. They were to 
bear six per cent. interest payable in coin. He could issue, how- 
ever, in lieu of half this amount of bonds $200,000,000 in Treasury 
notes of any denomination not less than $10, payable at any time 
not exceeding three years, or if thought more expedient, redeem- 
able at any time after three years from date, and bearing interest 
not exceeding seven and three-tenths per cent. per annum, payable 
in lawful money at maturity, or, at the discretion of the Secretary, 
semi-annually. These notes could be sold by him on the best terms 
obtainable, and those made payable, principal and interest at ma- 
turity were to “be a legal tender to the same extent as United 
States notes for their face value, excluding interest.” They were to 
be convertible, at the discretion of the Secretary, into any bonds is- 
sued under the act, and might be substituted in lieu of any notes 
of the Government which might be redeemed and canceled. By 
this act the Secretary was also authorized to sell any five-twenty 
bonds remaining unsold, authorized by previous acts, and to receive 
in payment lawful money, or, at his discretion, Treasury notes, cer- 
tificates of indebtedness or certificates of deposit. As $62,191,- 
400 of Treasury notes, issued under other acts, had been redeemed 
and canceled, these could be replaced in addition to the $ 200,000,- 
ooo of Treasury notes just mentioned. Finally he had authority 
under the act of March 3, 1863, to borrow $ 160,063,220, the re- 
mainder of the nine hundred million loan. 

The Secretary was determined to issue no more legal-tender notes 
if he could obtain means in any other way. “Flushed as the money 
market -was with circulation, sufficiently, at least, to meet the ne- 
cessities of business, he was anxious, if possible,” to use his own 
words, “to avoid so doubtful an expedient.” The prospect of negoti- 
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ating a loan in the ordinary way was by no means flattering, as 
the notice for a loan of thirty-three millions, advertised on the 
twenty-fifth day of June had been withdrawn on the second of 
July, the Secretary having reason to believe that such loan would 
not be taken on terms which it would be for the interest of the 
Government to accept. 

Mr. Fessenden then sought to borrow $50,000,000 of the banks 
in New York, Philadelphia and Boston, on the pledge of bonds and 
notes which he had authority to issue. He met the representa- 
tives of a large number of banks, but, notwithstanding “a real de- 
sire to aid the Government,” they were not able to furnish the as- 
sistance required on terms which the Secretary could accept. The 
only alternative was, “to issue legal-tender notes to a very large 
amount, or again advertise for a loan.” “He had no hesitation,” he 
says in his annual report, “as to which course should be adopted.” 
Accordingly, on the twenty-fifth of July he issued proposals for 
a National loan, the lenders to receive Treasury notes payable in 
three years with semi-annual interest at seven and three-tenths per 
cent. in lawful money. ‘He incurred a considerable expense in ad- 
vertising this loan, believing that it should be as widely diffused 
and as generally understood as possible, and offered liberal induce- 
ments to stimulate the efforts of corporations and individuals to 
dispose of the notes.” His success was not as great as he ex- 
pected, for the reason mainly that other National securities were 
pressing on the market which were preferred by investors. 

The amount of suspended requisitions had swelled to more than 
$ 130,000,000. A large sum was due to the soldiers who “were suf- 
fering from the long delay in satisfying their just claims.” The 
Secretary was resolved “to use all the means at his command to 
pay at least” this class of creditors. Many of them through the 
paymasters had expressed a wish to receive seven-thirty notes of 
small denominations in payment. They were taken to a large 
amount, the soldiers in many instances also expressing satisfaction 
because they were able to thus aid the country by loaning money 
to it. The amount of notes paid to the soldiers at this time ex- 
ceeded $ 20,000,000. 

Once more the Secretary endeavored to sell bonds. He offered those: 
which Secretary Chase had advertised on the twenty-fifth of June, and 
not finding purchasers at satisfactory prices, had withdrawn. The 
amount was $ 32,459,700. The public were now ready to take them, 
bids reached nearly $70,000,000, and the premium offered was four 
per cent. and in some cases even higher. 

Encouraged by this success, the Secretary on the first of Octo- 
ber, advertised for another loan of $40,000,000 of five-twenty bonds 
issued under the June act of ‘64. At that time the money market 
was in a feverish condition, arising from violent fluctuations in gold 
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and other causes, and serious doubts were entertained whether ac-. 
ceptable offers would be made. “Under these circumstances, and 
with the hope of affecting favorably the market price of certificates 
of indebtedness which had become somewhat depressed by the 
large amount to which the issue had been necessarily increased, the 
Secretary decided to receive one-fourth of the subscription in these 
securities. The result was that bids were received amounting to 
nearly $60,000,000, and the whole amount offered was taken at a 
rate above par, and averaging to the Government a fraction less 
than one per centum.” 

Although Secretary Fessenden had been successful in raising 
money to sustain the Government, he was heavily weighted with 
anxiety and trial. The National banks were dissatisfied, not with 
him, but with the law under which they were living. It was re- 
ported in November that the Secretary intended to recommend to 
Congress the payment of custom duties in legal-tender notes for 
the reason that such a policy would reduce both the price of gold 
and the public expenditures. His annual report was awaited with 
dreaded impatience, and especially an announcement of the issue 
of more legal-tender notes. Many persons feared the results of such 
a policy. They were bold in declaring that the country would suf-. 
fer less by the sale of bonds at seventy-five cents on the dollar 
than by more dilution of the currency, and the raising of the price 
of gold and other commodities. 

The Secretary, in his report, declared that it was difficult to fix 
on any policy not subject to the contingencies of the hour. It was, 
in his judgment, not only difficult, but impossible, to apply fixed 
rules to a condition of affairs constantly changing, or to meet con- 
tingencies which no human wisdom could foresee, by a steady ap- 
plication of general laws, especially in a government, and with a 
people where public opinion was the controlling element, and that 
opinion was. not under the direction of those who might happen to 
administer public affairs. Mr. Fessenden also maintained that a 
wide discretion should be entrusted to the officer charged with the 
duty of negotiating loans, in order that he might be enabled to 
avoid unexpected difficulties occasioned by possible conditions of 
the money market. This duty must necessarily be intrusted to 
somebody, and the people could have no other reliable security for 
faithfulness than might be found in the established character of the 
individual charged with so important a trust, whoever he might be. 
“The discretion thus confided should, in the opinion of the Secre- 
tary, include the power of increasing the currency.” He declared 
that to no individual would any considerable addition to the cir- 
culation, in any form, be more objectionable than to himself, and 
“no one would resort to such a measure, when the circulation was. 
adequate to the wants of business, with more reluctance.” He did 
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not believe that a patriotic people, possessed of ample means, would 

compel him to adopt a measure so fraught with injurious conse- 
quences as an issue of paper money beyond the limit thus pre- 
scribed. It was, however, for the people to determine whether the 
necessary means should be furnished by way of loan, and the circu- 
lation be restrained within safe limits, or whether they would prefer 
to endure the evils of exorbitant prices, with a loss of credit in 
the present, and a debt of needless magnitude entailed on the 
future. 

The Secretary did not recommend a change of the law requiring 
duties on imports to be paid in coin, but inasmuch as the probable 
supply of it would be insufficient to pay the interest in coin ona 
much larger amount of securities than already existed, he was forced 
to the conclusion that the Government in the future must rely, for 
the most part, on securities bearing interest in currency, convertible 
into bonds bearing interest payable in coin. The annual coin inter- 
est at that time exceeded fifty-six millions. In the Secretary’s judg- 
ment, notes bearing an increased rate of interest payable in cur- 
rency, redeemable in three or five years, and convertible at matu- 
rity into five-twenty bonds, would be preferable to any other form 
of security. Bonds at long date, bearing interest payable in cur- 
rency at the usual rates, would be less attractive, and in the erd 
involve a much greater sacrifice. The seven-thirty notes authorized 
by the Act of the previous June presented as many advantages as 
any form of currency security, uniting, as they did, a high rate of 
interest with convertibility. The Secretary, therefore, made known 
plainly his intention to issue seven-thirty notes, unless Congress 
provided other ways of getting money. 

On the 1toth of December Mr. Fessenden gave notice that the 
Treasury department was ready to pay in lawful money, or by conver- 
sion into bonds, the three years’ Treasury notes issued under the jaw 
of July, 1861. They were duly converted into other notes and bonds. 
No notes of later issue became due until after the close of the war. 
The Secretary negotiated a twenty-five million loan with the banks 
of New York City in December, which subjected him to unfavor- 
able criticism. It was maintained that the negotiation ought to 
have been public, and all capitalists have had an opportunity to 
make bids. Having been re-elected to the Senate, he determined 
to leave the Treasury by the 5th of March, and this determination 
unfavorably affected the latter part of his administration. It was 
felt that his course was less clearly determined because of his in- 
tention to retire from the Treasury office. By the issue of seven- 


thirty notes, the revenue from taxes, and the sale of bonds, he was 


able to meet all pecuniary obligations. The revenue from internal 
sources was now very large, and greatly strengthened the credit of 
the Government. The people, after three years of doubting, had 
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learned more perfectly the measure of their capacity to pay taxes. 
for carrying on the war. 

On the third of March, 1865, the Secretary was authorized to 
borrow $600,000,000, and to issue bonds or interest-bearing Treas- 
ury notes therefor. He could determine whether to pay the in- 
terest in coin at the rate of six per cent., or in currency at seven 
and three-tenths per cent. interest. The bonds were to be redeem- 
able after five years, and the Treasury notes were to “be made re- 
deemable or payable at such periods as in the opinion of the 
Secretary of the Treasury” might be deemed expedient. 

Hugh McCulloch, who had been previously serving as Comptroller 
of the Currency, succeeded Fessenden at the beginning of Presi-. 
dent Lincoln’s second administration. During the month of March 
he issued $70,000,000 of three years’ Treasury notes bearing inter- 
est payable in currency, and convertible at maturity, if the holders. 
desired, into five-twenty bonds. In April, Richmond was captured, 
and soon after the confederate armies surrendered. The Secre- 
tary knew that these events would be followed by the early 
disbanding of the Union armies, and by heavy requisitions for 
transportation, pay and bounties. How he raised the money can- 
not be told in a better way than by himself. “As it was im- 
portant that these requisitions should be promptly met, and espe- 
cially important that not a soldier should remain in the service a 
single day for want of means to pay him, the Secretary perceived 
the necessity of realizing, as speedily as possible the amount—$ 530,- 
090,000—still authorized to be borrowed under the March Act of 
1865. The seven and three-tenths notes had proved to be a popu- 
lar loan, and although a security on longer time and lower interest 
would have been advantageous to the Government, the Secretary con- 
sidered it advisable, under the circumstances, to continue to offer these 
notes to the public, and to avail himself as his immediate predecessors 
had done, of the services of Jay Cooke in the sale of them. The 
result was in the highest degree satisfactory. By the admirable 
skill and energy of the agent, and the hearty co-operation of the 
National banks, these notes were distributed in every part of the 
northern and some parts of the southern States, and placed within 
the reach of every person desiring to invest in them. No loan 
ever offered in the United States, notwithstanding the large amount 
of Government securities previously taken by the people, was so 
promptly subscribed for as this. Before the first of August the en- 
tire amount had been taken, and the Secretary had the unexpected 
satisfaction of being able, with the receipts from the customs and 
the internal revenue, and a small increase of the temporary loan, 
to meet all the requisitions.” On $230,000,000 of the notes issued 
the Government had the option of paying six per cent. interest in 
coin, instead of seven and three-tenths in currency. The Secretary 
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‘reserved this option, “because he indulged the hope that before 
their maturity specie payments would be restored, and because six 
per cent. in coin is as high a rate of interest as the Government 
Should pay on any of its obligations.” 

Our imperiled Union, therefore, had emerged from the dreadful 
contest not only with increased honor and political strength, but 
with restored National credit. By thus obtaining voluntarily from 
the people more than $500,000,000 in three months—an event then 
‘unique in the history of National borrowing—a successful public 
application had been made for the first time of the familiar per- 
sonal doctrine, that by spending wisely our riches are increased. 

Such, in brief is a history of the loans authorized and nego- 
tiated for maintaining the Government during the war. The prin- 
cipal Acts authorizing loans beside the legal-tender notes were 
passed February 25, 1862, which authorized $500,000,000 of bonds, 
the $900,000,000 loan Act of March 3, 1863; the $400,000,000 loan 
Act of March 3, 1863; the $400,000,000 Act of June 30, 1864, and 
the $600,000,000 Act of March 3, 1865. There were other Acts, as 
already mentioned, but these five contained the authority for making 
the great loans of the war. 

Since the beginning of the special session of Congress in 1861, 
said Mr. McCulloch, in his first annual report, the most important 
subject which had demanded and received the attention of Con- 
gress had been that of providing the means to prosecute the war; 
and the success of the Government in raising money was evidence 
of the wisdom of the measures devised for that purpose, as well as 
of the loyalty of the people and the resources of the country. No 
nation within the same period had ever borrowed so largely, or with 
so much facility. 
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MONEY. 


MONEY—INSTRUMENTS OF EXCHANGE AND BARTER 
FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES. 


It is likely that even the primeval man who dwelt in caves, drag- 
ging his prey thither and leaving its bones scattered above his lair, 
or his own to mingle with in due time, hunter and hunted joined 
at length in the same ghastly burial, had his own rude system of 
traffic and commercial interchange. Perhaps he gave his fellow a 
part of a deer which he had brought down in the forest with flint 
missile attached to a thong, in exchange for a fish which his fellow 
had caught with a spear made of reed, and tipped with a sharpened 
bone. If the one grew tired of hunting and the other of fishing, 
they might barter implements as a prelude to the exchange of em- 
ployments. So far as is known, they had little raiment and few 
ornaments, so that their commercial dispositions would have lacked 
these important elements to act upon; but there is no reason why 
they should not have driven a thriving trade in the skins, which 
were the more permanent portion of the spoil of their hunting 
expeditions, and the rude weapons, stone implements, and carved 
bones of wild animals, in which their first essays of artistic and me- 
chanical ingenuity were made. Indeed, M. Boucher de Perthes, Mr. 
Charles Rau, and others learned in the ways of Troglodytes, affirm 
the probability that such commercial customs did, in fact, prevail 
among them. 

Skins of wild animals cured constituted one of the earliest forms 
of currency known, and while employed in the most ancient times, 
are not yet disused in some portions of the world. Such a medium 
seems appropriate among those who subsist by the chase, as all 
primeval peoples must in some degree, and it is not, therefore, sur- 
prising to find that in the transactions of the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany with the Indians, the unit of value by which the price of 
other articles is reckoned is the beaver skin. Attempts at a bider- 
matic currency, which should likewise include the skins of otters, 
may have been made among these conservative aborigines, but if so, 
they have always failed. Other skins, it is true, as well as those of 
the marten, the Arctic fox, and many others, pass readily in that 
northern commerce, but their ratio of value is conscientiously de- 
termined by the beaver skin. Pastoral people employ similarly the 
skins of tame animals, originally delivering the entire skin, a cum- 
brous process, deficient in convenience and economy, but finally em- 
ploying a small disk cut from the leather as a representative of its 
value. Live stock is also widely employed, as it has been since the 
days of Abraham, and though a rude, is still a substantially uni- 
form, denominator of value. The Greeks stamped the image of an 
Ox on a piece of leather, and the image had thence the current 
value of the animal represented. In the East, the camel, the ass 
and the sheep have been, ever since they were subdued to the uses 
of mankind, employed to reckon possessions or determine the amount 
of tribute or marriage portions. In Lapland, and some portions of 
Sweden and Norway, the amount of wealth possessed by a person 
is denominated in reindeer. Among the Tartars the number of 
mares similarly determines the opulence of their possessors. Among 
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the Esquimaux it is customary to speak of one another as worth so. 
many dogs. 

Slaves have been employed to determine ratios of value since the 
state of bondage was first established among men. In New Guinea 
the slave is still the unit by which the value of other possessions 
is recorded, as he used to be among the Portuguese traders of the 
Gold Coast. Among barbarous tribes we may conjecture that their 
earliest commercial essays would be in the exchange of fruits, nuts, 
and such simple and primitive articles as they were able to manu- 
facture. One would exchange cocoanuts for a stone pestle; another 
a rudely-woven mat for a bunch of feathers. After a time some 
article would naturally be found more convenient than others, and 
would thus be employed as a common standard and instrument of 
interchange. The Portuguese found small mats called libongoes, 
valued at about 1% pence each, employed as currency on the Afri- 
can coast, and bunches of red feathers serve by their comparative 
stability to mark the fluctuations of yams and breech-clouts in some 
of the tropical islands of the Pacific. Some tribes of North 
American Indians found wampum as useful in their rather limited 
mercantile transactions as the merchants of South Street or Bur- 
ling Slip find greenbacks or bills of exchange. The over-prudent 
chiefs of the Wampanoags, Pequots, and Narragansetts hoarded it 
until its value was lost, as some patriots of a century ago, more 
frugal than wise, hoarded continental money. In its time, however, 
it held a respectable local rank as currency, and the early authori- 
ties of Massachusetts ordained that in limited amounts it should 
constitute a legal tender. Cowry shells are still extensively used in 
East India, Siam, and among some of the islands of the Indian 
Archipelago. Among the Fijians, whales’ teeth pass readily from 
hand to hand, effecting all necessary interchanges, the red teeth be- 
ing taken at about twenty times the value of the white ones. 

Ornaments of all kinds have in all times constituted measures of 
value. In Egypt, Phoenicia, Etruria, and many other ancient coun- 
tries, as well as in Ireland and Northumbria, rings have been found 
which were designed to serve the double purpose of ornament and 
currency, and the same dual function may be ascribed to the ank- 
lets, armlets and ear-rings which are worn throughout British In- 
dia, Persia, Egypt and Abyssinia. The Goths and Celts fashioned 
their rings of thick golden wire wound in spirals, from which va- 
rious lengths could be broken to accommodate the varying needs 
of traffic. Gold chains have been similarly employed. In man 
countries golden beads are yet hoarded, worn and circulated, ful- 
filling thus the triple functions of money, inasmuch as they consti- 
tute at once a store of value, a standard of value and an _ instru- 
ment of exchange. Amber was used as currency by the savage races 
of the Baltic in the period of the Roman dominion, as it still is 
in some of the regions of the East. The Egyptian scarabee carved 
on sard or nephrite, or other precious stones, circulated freely 
throughout the Mediterranean coasts and islands probably before the 
first Phoenician coin was impressed, and engraved gems and pre- 
cious stones were employed to transfer wealth as well from one 
country to another as from hand to hand, until a comparatively re- 
cent period. In Africa, ivory tusks pass to and fro in the processes 
of trade, rudely defining the ratio of value of other articles. Among 
the Tartars, bricks of tea, or cubes of that herb pressed into a 
solid form pass from hand to hand as freely as beaver skins do at 
the trading posts of Hudson Bay or the Saskatchewan. Among the 
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Malagasans the only currency entirely equal to the requirements of 
trade consists of rough hardware, such as hoes, shovels, and the 
like. Pieces of cotton cloth of a fixed length, called Guinea cloth, 
for a long period constituted the unit of value in Senegal, Abys- 
sinia, Mexico, Peru, Siberia, and some of the islands of the Pacific 
Ocean. In Sumatra, cubes of beeswax of a fixed weight; in Scot- 
land, hand-made nails; in Switzerland, eggs; in Newfoundland, dried 
codfish; in Virginia, tobacco; in Yucatan, cocoanuts; in the Greek 
Islands and the Levant, olive oil; in the regions of the Upper 
Nile, salt, have all, at one time or another, served the purposes of 
commercial interchange. In agricultural countries it is not strange 
that corn should have ‘early been adopted as a measure of value. 
The leases of the great school foundations of Britain—Cambridge, 
Oxford and Eton, with probably many others—were “corn leases,” 
that is, specifying that the rental should consist of so many quar- 
ters of corn. Compared with gold, that product has steadily ad- 
vanced in value for centuries, so that the schools have been the 
gainer by the wisdom of their founders. In Norway, corn is de- 
posited in banks, and lent and borrowed on time or call loans, as 
money is with us. In Central America and Mexico maize was long em- 
ployed to serve the uses of currency. 

Lycurgus established an iron coinage for Lacedzmon, not only 
making the coins of such weight and bulk as to forbid their ex- 
port, but depriving them of their metallic value by causing them 
while heated to be plunged into vinegar, thereby destroying their 
malleability. During the continuance of this coinage Sparta enjoyed 
a respite from the solicitations of peddlers, and the importunities of 
strolling minstrels, players, sophists, and fortune-tellers, to whom its 
citizens had before parted with quantities of their spare cash. While 
the peddler might have carried his own wares easily enough, it 
would have taken an elephant to bring back the legal tender for 
which he exchanged them. No minstrel would uplift his voice, and 
no sophist pipe his shrill fallacy by the wayside, when the guerdon 
of song and sophism could be naught less perilous than a shower 
of iron half-pence of the size of quoits; and even the robust for- 
tune-teller of antiquity, who is said sometimes to have alternated 
the functions of divination with those of robbery, would not have 
been eager to forecast the future of a people who crossed his palm 
with a 56-pound weight. In the time of Homer, according to Mr. 
Gladstone, iron was more valuable than copper, though less valuable 
than silver and gold, which held the same relative rank that they 
do now, and which they have substantially maintained throughout 
the entire historic period. It was, therefore, employed as_ copper, 
bronze, and nickel now are, in the form, however, of spikes and 
ingots, as a subsidiary currency to the two former metals. In Japan 
and, as we have mentioned, in Scotland, it once circulated in va- 
rious small convenient forms as the acknowledged unit of value. 
In some portions of Africa its value by weight has frequently ex- 
ceeded that of gold, though such a reversal of the ordinary ratios 
of value would, of course, be local and transitory. 

In New England, in the early colonial days, leaden bullets were 
employed to indicate value, and that metal is still coined and cir- 
culated in Burmah. Pewter has often been coined, and in many 
countries, though not to the same extent as tin. In fact tin coins 
are not only of immense antiquity, but their impress has been sanc- 
tioned by Government authority down to a recent period. The 
Phoenician mariners freighted their galleys with the tin of Britain 
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before Carthage was founded, and coins of the same oiled the 
wheels of commerce in the marts of Tyre and Sidon before Sol- 
omon built the temple at Jerusalem. In England as late as the 
period of William and Mary tin half-pence and farthings were struck, 
though they failed to become a permanent part of the circulation. 
In numismatical collections, series of tin coins stamped with the 
efigy and legend of several of the Roman Emperors are abundant. 
In _ a as well as Mexico tin coins were once current, and the 
metal, measured by weight, is still a sort of legal tender in the 
Straits of Malacca. 

In all civilized countries, however, gold, silver and copper have 
always constituted the main elements of coinage and the most fa- 
miliar forms of currency. The ratio of value between the first two 
has probably varied less during the last 2,500 years than that be- 
tween any other known substances. Copper has fluctuated more, 
but its function has always been subsidiary and limited to small 
transactions. In the hierarchy of the metals used as coins, gold 
may represent the king, silver the lord, and copper the slave. The 
latter is now practically emancipated, bronze and nickel taking its 
place. Indium, csmium and palladium have been proposed as sub- 
stitutes for gold, and aluminium and manganese for silver, but wich- 
out any practical result thus far. Platinum, which is mainly found 
in the Ural Mountains, has been coined to some extent by the 
Russian Government; but, although a beautiful and valuable metal, 
possessing many of the qualities to render it acceptable as coin, 
its employment as money has been found to be impracticable. 

Great numbers of alloys have been employed in coinage, and in- 
deed it may be said that almost the entire system of metallic cur- 
rency throughout the world is composed of alloys. The Tuscan 
sequin, the purest coin known in history, contained 999 parts of 
gold in 1,000. The 6-ducat piece of Naples was next in purity, 
having only an alloy of 4, while old Byzantine coins called bezants 
contained an alloy of 14 parts in 1,000. Pure gold and silver, how- 
ever, are soft metals, and untempered by others, are subject to seri- 
ous loss by abrasion. They are, therefore, rendered more useful by 
the admixture of « small portion of copper, which, in the English 
system, in the case of gold, may be expressed decimally by 916.66, 
and of silver, 925 parts in 1,000. Nickel is usually alloyed with 
three parts of copper, and it is noteworthy that its adoption as a 
subsidiary coinage in Germany, coincident with the demonetization of 
silver, caused it to advance rapidly in price, while the latter was as 
rapidly declining. The old Roman as was made of the mixed metal 
called as, a compound of copper and tin, and in quality and value 
not unlike. Brass was also extensively used from the time of 
Hiram of Tyre to that of the Emperor Otho. The old Kings of 
Northumbria coined a small money called stycas out of a natural 
alloy, composed of copper, zinc, gold, silver, lead and tin, which the 
metallurgists of that rude northern coast had not enough chemical 
skill to separate. 

While the iron coins of Lycurgus already referred to were the 
largest of which historic mention is made, the Portuguese rez, too 
small to be actually coined, is doubtless the smallest unit of value 
in the money systems of the world. It is only about the ninteenth 
part of an English penny, and is considerably smaller than the 
Chinese cash, which, of actual coins, is perhaps of the lowest value 
known. In Sweden, during the last century, huge squares of cop- 
per weighing between three and four pounds, with a stamp in each 
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corner and in the center, were issued as coin, and curious speci- 
mens of them may still be seen in numismatical collections. These, 
with the Maunday money, a small portion of which is still annu- 
ally struck at the British Mint and distributed by her Majesty in 
alms, probably represent the extremest variation of dimensions 
known among modern systems of coinage, the smallest piece of 
the Maunday money being a silver penny. 

The effort to fix the relative value of metals by legislation has 
never been successful. In 1177 Sir Isaac Newton, then Master of 
the English Mint, made a celebrated report, recommending that 
Government should revive a disused decree, and fix the price of 
the guinea at 21 shillings. As, according to the ratio between the 
metals at that time, gold was by this means a trifle over-valued, 
it followed that the full-weight silver coin went rapidly out of cir- 
culation. Precisely the opposite result followed the attempt to fix 
the relative price of metals during the French revolution, silver 
having, in this case, been over-valued, and gold driven out of cir- 
culation, into which it did not again enter until the discoveries in 
California and Australia had depressed its price, when it came rap- 
idly in again, ard the old silver zcus or five-franc pieces were in 
their turn retired. 

Legislative decrees, that in a fixed proportion one thing shall al- 
ways equal another in value, though they may work the most wide- 
reaching injury to the prosperity of a country, are as powerless to 
establish such equality as the Pope’s bull against the comet was 
to arrest the unwelcome siderial manifestations of that luminary. To 
enact by law the over-valuation of one metal in its relation with 
another, is to drive the other out of circulation and out of the 
country. Sir Thomas Gresham discovered, three centuries ago, that 
bad money always drives out good money; the less valuable ban- 
ishes from circulation the more valuable. If our legislators had a 
little of the sense and wisdom of this old British merchant, whose 
theorem bids fair to outlast the Royal Exchange which he founded, 
and even the memory of the illustrious Virgin Queen in whose 
reign it was reared and in hgnor of whom it was named, it would 
be well for the country and well for their future reputations. That 
old worthy knew that it was not possible by decree to change the 
operation of natural laws, but he knew also, and informed his sov- 
ereign and countrymen, that enormous injury to the State might 
result from the attempt to do so. Judge David Davis had a good 
chance to make a similar revelation to his Illinois neighbors the 
other day, of which, however, to the regret of many of his admirers, 
he did not avail himself. It is even possible that he may live to 
regret it himself. 

he tendency of the time, among the superior commercial na- 
tions, is undoubtedly toward the establishment of a single gold 
standard. It is even adopted or in process of adoption among some 
nations of the second rank like Brazil, Egypt and Japan, while the 
silver standard is maintained beyond any human prospect of change 
among the inert and unprogressive peoples of the world, who con- 
stitute as they bid fair to do throughout all time, the immense ma- 
jority of mankind. The steady demand for silver which exists in 
China, British India, and Russia, among an aggregate of people 
exceeding 900,000,000, or about three-fourths of the human race, a 
demand which can in no conceivable case be seriously diminished 
or intermitted, may be trusted to redress any fluctuation in the 
value of that metal proceeding from transient or local causes. 
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There is not much doubt that it will in no long time find and 
preserve with sufficient steadiness the ratio of value which it pos- 
sessed before its demonetization in Germany and other Continental 
States, and the sudden augmentation of its supply through the ex- 
traordinary yield of the Colorado mines. But that is no‘ reason 
why a law should be passed marking up its price. It will be time 
enough to mark it up when it goes up. 





SPECIAL CAPITAL IN BUSINESS. 


The special Act incorporating the Boston Limited Partnership 
Company, says the Boston Commercial Bulletin, is a piece of unique 
legislation ; it will rank with the statute governing our Massachusetts 
loan and trust companies. 

There is no precedent for such a company, and authorities differ 
as to whether it should be considered a business or a moneyed 
corporation. The idea of such employment of capital as this com- 
pany proposes originated in the fertile brain of one of our well- 
known Boston merchants, at a time immediately after the great fire 
of 72, when so many firms were crippled by insurance losses. The 
present statute concerning limited partnerships was passed at that 
time, with the intent of aiding such firms, and although the cor- 
poration scheme, substantially as now proposed, was then pushed, its 
proposals were too novel for adoption. 

Much was hoped of the law as then passed, and as it now stands, 
in regard to limited partnerships, but very little has ever been real- 
ized. The amount of special capital invested in business to-day 
is insignificant. Capitalists are afraid of the old law and its tech- 
nicalities. There are not a few instances where special partners 
have found themselves general partners, owing to some violation of 
the numerous legal requirements. The promoters of the limited 
partnership company—and they include the names of some of our 
best known merchants—are mindful of two things, viz., that special 
capital can be made to occupy a useful and a profitable field, as 
furnished and controlled by a corporation, where it has failed to 
do so when the opportunity is only open to individuals. The only 
peculiar privilege which they seek is sure exemption from general 
partnership liability. They must have this corner-stone of confidence, 
for it is mainly the lack of confidence which makes the general 
statute provision of so little avail. 

There is always a demand for special capital from more or less 
firms doing a good business, and having all the active partners 
needed, but who could afford to pay handsomely for special capital 
for a limited period. The present cash basis requires more capital, 
at certain periods of the year, than when business was done on a 
six months’ basis. The company will have a paid-in capital of 
$200,000, and proposes to furnish sums not exceeding ten per cent. 
of its’capital and surplus to re | applicant, firm or corporation, after 
satisfying themselves by careful expert examination that the invest- 
ment will prove a safe one. They will be permitted to make their 
own private terms for furnishing the desired special capital, but it 
will be specifically understood that capital so furnished, with an 
share of profits due for its use, shall remain at the risk of the busi- 
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ness in which it is employed, and shall be in no part withdrawn 
during the period contracted for. 

The methods of executing and filing certificates will remain as 
under the general law. The whole plan is simply to empower a 
corporation to furnish special capital, as any individual may now 
do, under the general law, except that absolute immunity from the 
perils of general partnership is assured from the start. 

The new company will operate only upon actually paid-in capital, 
and will not borrow funds. It will have no occasion for credit, and 
cannot incur any debts. Two years ago the same incorporation was 
asked for, but it was unexpectedly defeated on personal grounds. 
Last year it was defeated through misconception of its aims. The 
chances are favorable that success will crown the efforts of the in- 
corporators this year, and that this novel corporation will enter upon a 
career of usefulness and success. 
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PHILADELPHIA BANKS. 


The following account of the banks in Philadelphia is taken 
from The Philadelphia Record. We regret not having the space to 
re-publish it sooner. First may be mentioned the Philadelphia 
National Bank, which, for eighty years has maintained its place as 
one of the leading banks of Philadelphia. By persistent and faithful 
attention to legitimate banking it has attracted a constituency of 
merchants and business men second to none in the country, and it 
holds its customers by a reasonable liberality, as well as by its firm- 
ness in protecting their common interests. The latest official return 
made public shows its discount line, deposits and lawful money 
reserve in each case to be the largest in Philadelphia. The Phila- 
delphia Bank was chartered March 5, 1804, as a State bank. The 
first charter of 1804 was for ten years; in 1806 it was extended to 
twenty years, and renewals took place in 1823 and 1836. It came 
finally under the general banking law of the State in 1857, but 
was again reorganized under the National banking law in 1861. 
Through all these changes it has paid dividends averaging over 9 
per cent. per annum. It has now a surplus of $900,000, and its 
discount and deposit lines are aqver $6,000,000. Thomas Robins was 
President from 1852 to 1879, and B. B. Comegys cashier from 1851 
to 1870. The latter, Vice-President from 1868, became in 1879 
President. The most marked distinction has been given it by the 
long terms of Thomas Robins and B. B. Comegys in their respect- 
ive offices. 

The First National Bank of Philadelphia was the first bank 
chartered under the National Bank Act. Its capital is $1,000,000; 
the surplus fund, $500,000, and the deposits amount to $6,500,000, 
George Philler is President, and Morton McMichael, Jr., Cashier. 

The Bank of North America leads all the other banking institu- 
tions of this city in point of years, and has an honorable history 
connected with the early struggles of the country. In May, 1781, 
Congress by resolution authorized the incorporation of the company, 
and the stockholders formed an organization on November 1, 1781, 
Thomas Willing being chosen President. By December, $85,000 in 
cash had been raised, and on December 31 an act was passed by 
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Congress, perpetually incorporating the subscribers under the name 
of “The Renidens, Directors and Company of the Bank of North 
America.” Operations were commenced on January 7, 1782. But 
doubts arising as to the validity of the charter granted by Con- 
gress, a charter was obtained from the State of Pennsylvania on 
March 25, 1782. The bank’s operation speedily restored some de- 
gree of commercial confidence and rendered valuable assistance to 
the Government, the principal object of its formation, its discounts 
by July 1, 1783, amounting to $820,000. By this aid the bank 
saved the public credit from utter ruin. In 1784 the capital was 
increased to $830,000. This addition was prompted partly by the 
attempt to organize a rival in the proposed Bank of Pennsylvania. 
The charter has been from time to time renewed, the capital be- 
ing restricted to $1,000,000 in 1841, and in 1825 the present title 
was given to the bank. Its present capital is $1,000,000, the surplus 
$ 1,000,000, and the undivided profits, $274,000. The Bank of North 
America was compelled by the action of the other banks to sus- 
pend specie payments during the panic of 1837, but declined to 
participate in the “Relief Act” of 1841, and at the beginning of 
1842 had practically redeemed all its notes. Since that period it 
has advanced in prosperity, and is one of the most stabie, as it is 
the oldest of the banking institutions of the city. The bank was 
allowed to retain its original chartered name—“ The Bank of North 
America’’—at the time of going under the National banking act, 
in consequence of its being originally chartered as such, all other 
banks being required to add the word “ National.” 

The Western National Bank has been an institution of great in- 
fluence for many years, and especially since the National banking 
system was established. It dates its origin back to 1832, and de- 
rives its name from the desire of its founders to accommodate the 
extreme western business of the city. In 1850 the bank was re- 
organized under the energetic management of Joseph Patterson, who 
has continued its president for more than forty years, and who is 
now the Dean Bank President in Philadelphia. Mr. Patterson was 
one of the organizers of the Clearing-house, January 28, 1858, and is 
its president. He was always a lover of order and good organiza- 
tion. He was an active and efficient supporter of the Government 
in its great trials during the rebellion, and his counsel and assist- 
ance were often sought by the authorities at Washington. No 
name is better remetnbered than his for patriotic and public-spirited 
movements. during that time. Although the specific capital of the 
Western Bank is but $400,000, it has a large surplus and a lawful 
money reserve of $1,017,700. with a line of discounts as well as of 
deposits, indicating its large place in the business of the city. Mr. 
Patterson has on several occasions published brief expressions of 
his views on pending financial questions, the most recent of which 
being an impromptu speech made at the annual meeting of the 
American Banker’s Association held at Saratoga, August 14, 1884, 
on Silver Coinage. Few persons in any pursuit have shown more 
interest in current public questions, while discharging important 
executive duties in the management of a large business institu- 
tion. It has not been the policy with the best managed banks to 
enlarge the nominal capital, but to strengthen them by an ample 
reserve and to maintain a surplus as a greater security. The banks 
of New York City are on this point now following in a course 
originally established at Philadelphia. 
he Centennial National Bank, located at Thirty-second and 
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Market Streets, at their intersection with Woodland and Lancaster 
Avenues, though one of the youngest of the banking institutions 
of Philadelphia, has in the few years of its existence, under its 
able and efficient management, taken an exceptionally high rank 
for stability and security. It was organized in January, 1876, and 
the Managers of the Centennial Exposition being in need of a 
financial agent this bank acted in that capacity, and from this cir- 
cumstance derived its name. The Centennial Bank is not confined 
to supplying ordinary banking facilities to the public, but offers for rent 
safe-deposit boxes in safes that are as completely proof against the 
dangers of destruction by fire or the operations of burglars as it is 
possible for human ingenuity to construct. This institution has been 
selected as one of the fiscal agents of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, and once a month the Centennial Bank presents an inter- 
esting sight. It has a special window, from which more than 5,000 
employes of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company of various grades 
receive their monthly pay. Thus from this point every month hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars circulate through the various arteries 
of trade in the city. Although in operation but nine years, this 
bank has already accumulated a surplus equal to 40 per cent. of its 
capital, besides paying handsome dividends to its stockholders. 

The Keystone National Bank, is one of Philadelphia’s younger 
banking institutions, yet it has achieved a high degree of success. 
It was organized as a State Bank in 1871, and was converted into 
a National Bank in August, 1875. In 1879 the bank was reorgan- 
ized, and John C. Lucas was elected president. Since its present 
management assumed control, the prosperity of the Keystone has 
been very marked. The deposits, which in 1879 amounted to about 
$ 180,000, have nearly reached the sum of $1,000,000. At that time 
there was no surplus, but a surplus fund of $70,000 has since been 
accumulated, while dividends have been paid regularly for the past 
two years, none having been paid for several years previous to 
1882. The capital of the bank is $200,000. The bank enjoys special 
facilities for collecting and transacting business generally, and so- 
licits, and offers special inducements to, country banks to become 
its correspondents. The very great advance made by the bank 
since the accession of the present management gives abundant proof 
that its business is conducted with carefulness, prudence and 


energy. 


The Farmers and Mechanics’ National Bank is one of the oldest 
of Philadelphia’s banks, standing third on the list. It was organ- 
ized under articles of association on January 17, 1807, as the 
“Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank of Philadelphia,” the Bank of 
North America, organized in 1781, and the Philadelphia Bank, or- 
ganized in 1803, alone of the existing banks antedating it. A charter 
was obtained from the Legislature in March, 1809, incorporating the 
bank with a capital of $1,250,000. The Legislature stipulated that 
One-tenth part of the capital should be loaned to the farmers of 
the State if applied for on sufficient security by bonds, mortgage or 
note. For many years the bank occupied a building on its present 
lot, formerly known as the Lawrance Mansion, the reputed resi- 
dence of Admiral Howe during the British occupancy oi this city. 
The present handsome building was taken possession of and first 
used for banking purposes in 1854. This bank was organized as 
the Farmers and Mechanics’ National Bank of Philadelphia on 


October 20, 1864. The capital of the Farmers and Mechanics’ 


Bank is the largest bank capital in the city of Philadelphia, being 
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$ 2,000,000, and the surplus of the bank is $530,000. The Phila- 
delphia Clearing-house Association on February 1, 1858, appointed 
the Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank its agent, and this position it still 
holds. The bank was appointed on April 21, 1858, of the same 
year, Loan and Transfer Agent of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania, and on February Io, 1872, it also received the appoint- 
ment of Loan and Transfer -Agent of the City of Philadelphia, 
both of which positions it continues to fill. 

One of the most respectable of Philadelphia’s banking institutions 
is the Penn National Bank. The Penn Bank celebrated its semi- 
centennial seven years ago, having been organized in November, 
1827. It has, therefore,- weathered all the severe financial storms 
that have swept over this country. Its first location was at Sixth 
and Callowhill Streets, but was subsequently removed to Sixth and 
Vine Streets, where it remained for many years, until September 
last, when it took possession of the handsome new and substantial 
granite building at Seventh and Market Streets. Its present site is 
of historical interest, being that on which stood the house occupied 
by Thomas Jefferson when he made the original draft of the Dec- 
laration of Independence. The house was erected in 1775, and re- 
moved in 1883 to make way for the present new bank building. 
The first President of the Penn Bank was Daniel H. Miller. He 
was succeeded by Elijah Dallett, Sr., who died in June, 1847. His 
son, Elijah Dallett Jr., was chosen his successor in July of the same 
year, and continued in the position until his death in December, 
1876. In 1864 the bank was changed to a National Bank. Upon 
the death of Elijah Dallett, Jr.,the board elected Thomas B, Stotes- 
bury president, but he declined to retain the office permanently, and 
at the next election Gillies Dallett was chosen president. Mr. Dal- 
lett died in January of the present year. Thomas B. Stotesbury 
was then elected president, Aro fem, declining a permanent election, 
and is now acting in that capacity. The capital of the bank is 
$500,000, and the surplus $100,000. The Penn has in its board of 
directors the two oldest bank directors in this city. Samuel Bispham 
has served continuously for fifty-four years, and William C. Ludwig 
has been complimented with a like service upward of forty years. 

The Girard National Bank of Philadelphia is one of the oldest 
banking concerns of.this city, and although now ranking among the 
strongest and most stable financial institutions of the country, has 
experienced a somewhat checkered career. When its present man- 
agement assumed control its affairs were in a_ very unsatisfactory 
condition, but, thanks to an able and prudential administration, the 
prosperity of the bank has been established on a firm and solid 
basis. The capital is $1,000,000, and the bank possesses a surplus 
of $900,000. In addition to this there are undivided profits which 
swell the surplus to about $1,000,000. Under the present adminis- 
tration, and since it became a National bank in 1864, it has paid a 
dividend of 12 per cent, besides earning the $900,000 surplus. The 
building occupied by the Girard Bank was built for the First Bank 
of the United States in 1795, which was organized as a part of the 
grand financial scheme of Alexander Hamilton. The charter of the 
Bank of the United States expired on March 4, 1811, and Congress 
having, at the solicitations of the friends of the State banks, re- 
fused to renew it, the bank successfully closed up its business. 
Stephen Girard, resolving to turn his attention to banking, pur- 
chased the building in 1815, and started a bank on his own account. 
The present Girard Bank was chartered in 1832. 
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One of the most recent organizations under the National bank-. 
ing system is that of the Merchants’ National Bank, which opened 
its doors for business in March, 1880, with a capital of $600,000.. 
This institution, although it has been but five years in business, 
completing its fifth year on the 23d of March, has met with great 
success, and takes its place to-day as one of the strongest and 
most popular banks in our city. Its latest statement, published 
March 10, shows a total deposit line of more than two and a-quar- 
ter milion dollars, loans and discounts amounting to over two mil- 
lions, and to the credit of surplus and undivided profits, $°139,000. 
The remarkable success of this bank is to be attributed to several 
very favorable circumstances. Its president, Mr. George H. Stuart, is: 
a gentleman whose name has become a household word throughout 
our land and across the seas. Who that passed through the soul-. 
stirring time of the late war can forget the service that Mr. Stuart 
rendered his country as President of the United States Christian 
Commission, devoting his time, that might have been occupied in 
amassing a fortune, to the needs of the sick and wounded soldiers 
in our armies? President Stuart’s personal career as a merchant is 
a conspicuous feature in the history of Philadelphia, and his name 
is inseparably associated with the highest ideal of commercial en- 
terprise and business integrity. 

One of the best-known banks in the city is that of the Spring 
Garden Bank. It is managed by a conservative set of men, and the 
wisdom of their course is well illustrated by the continued pros- 
perity and growth of that institution since it opened its doors for 
business in April, 1871. It was first located at the south-east cor- 
ner of Spring Garden Street and Ridge Avenue, but the rapidly in- 
creasing business compelled it, in Mav, 1875, to seek its present 
commodious and beautiful quarters. The building is of marble, and 
is triangular shaped on the exterior, while the interior is shaped 
like a kite. It is furnished in solid mahogany, has a tiled floor, is 
equipped with the most approved safe deposit vaults, and is thor- 
oughly fireproof. While it is located away from the busy marts of 
trade, it is especially useful to the business men of the old district 
of Spring Garden. Its success shows the need of a bank of its 
kind in that locality. There is not another bank within a mile of 
it. It started with acapital of $50,000, while now it has a capital 
and surplus of $300,000, and its deposits average more than $1,500,- 
ooo. Mr. Francis W. Kennedy, the president, succeeded his father, 
Thomas Kennedy, in the management of the concern on March 1, 
1883, the latter having organized the bank. The down-town branch, 
on the south-west corner of Fourth and Chestnut Streets, was opened 
in July, 1879, and has proved a valuable adjunct to the business of 
the parent bank. It is admirably located, being close to all the 
great financial institutions of the city. The depositors and others 
who have business relations with the bank have found the down-town 
branch exceptionally handy for their purposes, and is connected with 
the bank by private telephone. A fair illustration of the increase 
of the business of this bank may be found in a comparative state- 
ment, showing the amount of deposits on hand on the first of every 
year for the past seven years, which is as follows: January, 1879, 
$232,000; January, 1880, $400,000; January, 1881, $724,000; January, 
1882, $1,073,000, January, 1883, $1,867,000; January, 1884, $1,632,000; 
January, 1885, $1,675,000. 

The Commonwealth National Bank, as reorganized under the Na-. 
tional system, was first incorporated under the Pennsylvania State 
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law of 1857, and began business in that year. It had a constituency 
of new business and social interests in the central and western 
part of the city. The president was Robert Morris, and Henry 
Grambo was cashier, the authorized capital $500,000, and the loca- 
tion long occupied was 400 Chestnut Street. Business was success- 
fully conducted at this locality from 1857 to 1875, when the bank 
offices were established at the south-west corner of Fourth and 
Walnut Streets, where it continues at the present time. As a large 
interest in the stock has at intervals fallen into the estates of de- 
cedents, the capital has not remained the same throughout, but for 
some years past it has stood at $208,000, Mr. Morris was suc- 
ceeded by C. F. Norton and E. P. Mitchell as president, but in 
1872, H. N. Burroughs, then a director, was elected president, and 
Effingham Perot cashier, and their careful and energetic manage- 
ment has continued to the present time. The Commonwealth Bank 
has its full proportion of discounts, deposits and lawful money re- 
serve, with $187,000 circulation under the National banking laws. 
The bank has uniformly paid a dividend of six per cent., although 
the conditions of business have frequently been unfavorable since 
1857. While not employing a large capital, the Commonwealth Bank 
has been judiciously and safely managed, with the fullest confidence 
of the public in the president and directors. 
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THE LATIN MONETARY UNION. 


The Latin monetary union first took shape in virtue of a con- 
‘ention, dated December 23, 1865, between France, Italy, Belgium 
and Switzerland, to which convention Greece subsequently adhered, 
power having been reserved for the admission of other countries. 
Spain adopted, in 1868, a currency practically the same as that of 
the union, without actually becoming a member thereof. One or 
two minor States followed the wake of Spain. Moreover, all Euro- 
pean countries, except the United Kingdom, have now decimalized 
their currency. 

The convention of 1865 contemplated the unlimited coinage in 
all countries of the union of both gold and silver, with full legal- 
tender force throughout those countries. It should be noted that, 
as regards silver, this applied only to five-franc pieces, these being 
twenty-five grammes in weight, nine-tenths fine, which is also the 
standard. fineness for gold coins, as against eleven-twelfths for gold 
in England. Coins of smaller denominations, viz., two francs or un- 
der, were to be 8.35-tenths fine, and coined on Government account 
only, a quota being fixed for each country, so as to give a circula- 
tion, calculated at a ratio of six francs per head of the population, 
amounting to a total of 471,500,000 francs for the five countries, 
such smaller coins having legal-tender force only to the extent of 
fiity francs in any one payment. 

At the time when the convention was signed, matters of metallic 
currency throughout Europe were under the influence of two paral- 
lel tendencies, the first tendency being toward the adoption of a 
universal metric standard of the French type, the second tendency 
toward a single standard, gold eo generally favored for the pur- 
pose. The course of events after 1865 may be said to have rendered 
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these parallel tendencies convergent, although they have not as yet 
actually merged into one. In 1878 it was thought advisable to re- 
vise, consolidate and renew the convention, a fresh convention, dated 
November 5, of that year, being signed, to expire January 1, 1886, 
should notice to that effect have been given by one of the na- 
tions concerned before the end of the present year, or failing such 
notice to remain in force from year to year, subject to one year’s 
notice. 

Italy is generally credited with a settled intention not to let the 
present year run out without giving the necessary notice, while 
most of those who fear the effects of the disruption of the Latin 
union may have on the price of silver—and among them all who 
are interested in the keeping up of the rupee exchange—believe, or 
at any rate say, that the union is sure to be renewed. 

A short retrospect of the chief monetary events since 1865, over 
and above those already alluded to, will supply some useful data for 
understanding the causes which have brought about important modi- 
fications in the 1865 convention, and now threaten to involve the 
repudiation of its original leading idea. The convention had scarcely 
been signed before Italy placed herself, in a measure, outside the 
pale of its operations, by instituting on May 1, 1866, a forced paper 
currency, which had sway for seventeen years, the resumption of 
specie payments throughout the peninsula having only began in May, 
last year. That the convention was, nevertheless, beneficial to Italy, 
appears hardly doubtful; the coining of silver, concurrently with the 
unchallenged circulation it found in the other countries of the union, 
tending to alleviate the ill effects of a forced paper currency, as 
well as to somewhat check and steady the unfavorable rise in the 
foreign exchanges. Italy also found in the profits attending the issue 
of legal-tender silver coins occasional means of eking out her some- 
time scanty budgetary resources. Whether the other countries of 
the union might not have tound it more to their own advantage 
to put in abeyance her rights under the convention, until such time 
as she returned to a metallic currency, this is no opportunity to in- 
quire. In 1871,Germany determined upon a thorough reform of her 
currency, and, after due preliminaries, began under the law of July, 
1873, the issuing of a new gold decimal coinage. At the same time 
she resolved to demonetize silver, and instituted those sales of her 
old silver thalers, which have been both: severely criticized and 
strenuously advocated, and which she felt compelled to suspend after 
a time, owing to the steadily falling price of the silver having then 
entailed upon her a loss of some £ 3,000,000. The remaining stock 
of silver thalers is at present allowed to circulate as legal tender, 
but no coining of any silver money other than subsidiary coins is 
allowed by law. In this same year (1873) the United States adopted 
a single gold standard, and restricted the legal tender of silver dol- 
lars to five in any one payment. In 1873, also, the Scandinavian 
monetary union was formed, under which Denmark, Sweden and 
Norway established a single gold standard decimal coinage. Holland, 
likewise, in the year 1873 suspended the coining of silver. 

It is scarcely to be wondered at that in the face of these antag- 
Onistic measures the Latin monetary union should have taken alarm, 
and should have resorted to corresponding precautions. Belgium at 
once, in that very year (1873), stopped the coinage of five-franc 
pieces, and France placed a limit upon the minting of them for 
the public. In 1874 the plan of apportioning a quota to each 
country of the union, a plan already in existence, as we have seen, 
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for subsidiary coins, was brought into force for five-franc pieces. 
Lastly, clause nine of the convention of November 5, 1878, declared 
that the coining of silver five-franc pieces should be entirely sus- 
pended until further agreement, Italy here again obtaining a respite 
to the extent of some 20,000,000 of francs of additional coinage. 

In this provisional state things have remained since that time, 
the old proportion of 15% silver to one gold, viz., 200 franks—4o 
five-franc pieces—to the kilo. of silver, and 155 twenty-five- 
franc pieces to the kilo. of gold, subsisting legally. Five- 
franc pieces, therefore, retain full legal-tender force within the 
limits of the union, and are good remittance, as possessed of 
such, to the countries belonging to it, as witness the price quoted 
for them in London in bullion brokers’ lists, say, for instance, 
3s. 113¢d. on the first of the current month, giving a sterling 
parity of 25.33; the Paris check exchange, quoted on ‘change. 
on the same day, being 25.23%, while their value at the market price 
of silver bullion, 50}4d. per ounce, standard, also on the same day, 
would only have been. 395¢d., corresponding to a sterling parity of 
20.28%, at which no holder of them would think of selling them 
here. 

Practically, however, silver five-franc pieces are hardly ever avail- 
able for remittance, the tendency being to confine them within con- 
tinental bank vaults, the Bank of France alone holding a stock of 
them amounting to over £ 40,000,000. 

It would be outside the limits of the present notice to refer to 
the various international monetary conferences held in 1867, 1878, 
1881, and 1882, or the committee of the House of Commons, ap- 
pointed in 1876, “to inquire into the causes of the depreciation of 
silver, and the effect of such depreciation upon the exchange be- 
tween India and England, as notwithstanding the many import- 
ant discussions they gave birth to, and the interesting docu- 
ments in which these discussions are embodied, no tangible results 
accrued from. Two of the more recent monetary events, contem- 
poraneous with or posterior to the renewal of the Latin union in 
1878, may, however, be recalled here, as they are considerable fac- 
tors in forming an opinion as to the advisability, or otherwise, of 
its prolongation. 

Firstly, the compulsory issue of 2,000,000 silver dollars monthly in 
the United States under the 1878 Bland Bill, an empirical currency 
nostrum to keep up the price of silver, which no theory, either of 
gold mono-metallism or of bimetallism, approves of. 

Secondly, the negotiation, successfully completed, of a gold loan 
by Italy, preparatory to resuming specie payments, and with a sup- 
posed view to the ultimate, if not proximate, setting up of a gold 
standard. 

It may also be noted that Austria issued in 1867 an 8-florin gold 
coin, exactly corresponding with the Latin union 20-franc piece, and 
admitted to circulation in the union. Spain, on the other hand, 
some years later coined gold 25-franc pieces to approximate the 
English,sovereign. Lastly, it is also worthy of remark by those who 
wish to appreciate the various bearings of the question, that India 
is at present the only country having her mints open to the pub- 
lic for the unlimited coining of silver—/ournal of the Institute of 
Bankers, London. 
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THE PROFITS OF GAS-MAKING. 


A Senate commiitee of the New York Legislature has been in- 
vestigating the New York City gas companies, and as these institu- 
tions exist everywhere, the facts here given will probably possess a 
general interest. 

The Manhattan Gas Company was chartered in 1830, with a capi- 
tal of $500,000, $320,000 of which was paid in, and the balance was 
returned in installments, presumably out of profits. In 1847 the 
capital was increased to $1,000,000; in 1852, to $2,000,000; in 1855, 
to $4,000,000. The price charged for gas has pretty steadily de- 
clined from $7 per thousand feet in 1836, to $1.75 per thousand, 
the present price. : 

In 1874, the Manhattan Company made 377,500,000 cubic feet of 
gas, being at the rate of 10,352 feet per ton of coal used. The loss 
rom leakage was 14.4 per cent; candle-power, 17.32. The cost of 
production, $1.23 per 1,000 feet; selling-price, $2.50. By-products 
brought $143,257. The company declared, in 1875, 35 per cent. 
For several years past, the company has produced over 1,300,000,000 
feet annually. The return per ton of coal has improved to 10,844 
feet; the loss from leakage still averages over 14 per cent.; the 
candle-power has improved to about 19%, and the cost of manufac- 
ture at the meter has declined to about 66 cents, and in the holder 
to about 50 cents per 1,000 feet. The selling price for four years 
past has been $2.25 per 1,000 feet. The dividends, 15 per cent., with 
an extra Io per cent. when the company consolidated at the close 
of last year. The dividends for the past ten years have averaged 
Over 21 per cent. 

The New York Gas-Light Company was organized in 1823, with 
$1,000,000 capital. In 1871 this was increased to $4,000,000 by is- 
suing four shares of new stock for one of old. “No cash was paid 
in.” In the consolidation a few months ago, this company was put 
in at $7,560,000, The works have now a daily capacity of 6,000,000 
feet. The dividends paid were 20 per cent. in 1875, 10 per cent. in 
1876 and 1877, 8 per cent. in 1878, 4 per cent. in 1879, 8 per cent. in 
1880 and 1881, 10 per cent. in 1882 and 1883, 15 per cent. in 1884, 
average for 10 years, 10.3 per cent. In 1878 this company paid the 
Municipal Company $300,000 for the right to make water-gas under 
the Tessie du Motay patents, and has since used water-gas, enriched 
by naphtha. In 1879 there was a war with the Mutual Company, 
(which also made a water-gas.) 

The Municipal Company has been paying dividends at the rate of 
from I5 to 20 per cent. on its capital of $3,000,000. 

A few points of considerable interest have been brought out. The 


enormous increase of gas consumption and the more intelligent ad- 


ministration have reduced the cost of production in the past ten 
years from $1.23 to about 45 cents per thousand feet, or a reduc- 
tion of over 60 per cent. The cost to consumers in the same time 
was reduced 10 per cent. The dividends and the value of the prop- 


erty were increased. 


he companies that ten years ago denounced water-gas as highly 


dangerous to the public, and ‘supported their absurd assertions by 


the reports of some of our well-known “professors,” in order that 
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they might defeat the introduction and competition of cheap water- 
gas, having in a great measure succeeded in this object, quietly 
themselves commenced the manufacture and distribution of the 
“deadly water-gas”’ that they had so long denounced. There are 
few people, probably, who know the progress made in the introduc- 
tion of water-gas in the past ten years. Most of the Pennsylvania 
cities, Baltimore, New York, and several of our other large eastern 
cities are now lighted to a great extent with an enriched water- 
gas; but the present enormous consumption will sink into insig- 
nificance when the cheap, unenriched water-gas is distributed for 
fuel. The success of the new incandescent fuel gas-light, to which 
we have already made references in these columns, promises to bring 
about this change soon. We may then expect to see our gas, cost- 
ing consumers, say, 50 cents per 1,000 feet, used generally for fuel, 
and at the same time furnishing a better light than we now have. 
Of all investments now before the public, gas-making appears to be the 
most profitable and the least liable to loss. 
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ENGLISH BANKING PRACTICE. 


The following paper was read by Thomas B. Moxon before the 


London Institute of Bankers: 
COINS. 


Our currency system is based upon the “sovereign,” which con- 
tains I113,', grains of fine gold, weighs, including the alloy, 123.274 
grains when of standard weight, and is a legal tender so long as it 
weighs not less than 122.5 grains. 

Any person who chooses to take to the Mint bar gold of the value 
of £20,000 is entitled to have it returned to him in _ sovereigns, 
containing the exact amount of gold which he brought, but as the 
bank of England buys bar gold of standard purity or fineness at 

3 17s. 9d. per ounce, in practice all bars are sold to the Bank, 
the loss of 1%d. per ounce being just equivalent to the loss of in- 
terest and other expenses incident on passing gold through the 
Mint. The half-sovereign is exactly half of a sovereign, except 
that its least current weight is 61.125 grains, and it, with the gold 
coins issued by the Australian Mints at Sydney and Melbourne, are 
also legal tender here. The grains referred to are, of course, troy 
weight, of which 5,760 make a pound troy, and 7,000 a pound 
avoirdupois. 

The silver subsidiary coinage is based upon the shilling, whose 
standard weight is 87.272 grains. The bronze coins are the penny, 
which should weigh on issue 145.833 grains, the halfpenny 87.500 
grains, and the farthing 43.750 grains. Three new pennies weigh 
exactly an ounce avoirdupois, ahd a halfpenny is exactly an inch in 
diameter. 

Our silver and bronze coins are termed token money, because 
they only represent certain fractions of a sovereign, and are not 
intrinsically worth what they represent, the country making a profit, 
called “Seigniorage,” upon their issue. For instance, an ounce of 
silver, which can be bought for say 5o0d., is actually coined into 5 
shillings and I sixpence, showing a profit of Is. 4d. per ounce. 

Gold coins are a legal tender for any amount, that is to say, 
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may be used to discharge any debt. Silver coins are only legal 
tender up to 4os., and bronze coins only up to a Is. 


BULLION. 


Remittances from abroad are sometimes made in bullion, Zz. z., 
precious metal of variable fineness, in bars, dust, or “groups,” that 
is, mixed coins, medals, and morsels of gold. These are sent to a 
bullion broker who will, after assay and weighing, furnish an account 
sales, showing the weight, fineness, and money value of the remit- 
tance. If coin or bullion is sent by rail the railway companies will 
insure it for safe delivery at Is. per cent. between any two stations 
in Great’ Britain, in addition to the usual charge for freight. 


BANK NOTES. 


Bank of England Notes are legal tender as well as our gold 
coins, so long as they do not exceed the amount of the debt to be 
paid, but no one is bound to give out change. They are not legal 
tender by the Bank of England or its branches, where sovereigns 
can be demanded, but not half-sovereigns or silver. All. Bank of 
England notes are exchangeable into sovereigns at the London 
Office, but at a branch change can only be demanded for notes 
issued thereat. 

Country Bank Notes are not a legal tender, and unless received 
for an antecedent debt, any loss arising from the failure of the 
issuers will rest upon the receiver, if there has been a reasonable 
time for him to have presented them for payment. Some country 
bankers when they receive them from customers stipulate that their 
clients shall not bé discharged from responsibility for, say, ten days. 
If notes are forged, the receiver can undoubtedly reclaim their 
amount from the person who paid them to him. 

Foreign Bank Notes should be treated as foreign bills, and sold 
through a broker. Australian notes are expressed in sterling but 
there is a heavy loss in realizing them here. 

Notes by Post—Full particulars of the number, date, place of issue, 
and denomination should be taken of every note sent by post, and 
unless orders are given to the contrary they should be cut in two 
and the halves sent by different mails, one letter at least being 
registered. If they are transmitted by the channel and in the man- 
ner indicated by a customer any loss that may arise will fall upon 
him. 

Lost Notes,—If notes are lost, although the loser can recover 
them from the finder, yet if the finder has paid them away for 
value to any person, not aware that they are lost notes, the holder 
has a good title to them and the rightful owner cannot touch him. 
The finder whilst they are in his hands, has a good title against 
all the world except the loser. 

“ Stopping” Bank Notes—In case of notes being lost they can be 
“stopped” by giving full particulars to the issuing bank, who there- 
after, if the notes are presented for payment, will make inquiries 
as to the title of the presenter. If his answers are satisfactory, 
they are bound to pay the notes, and can only give the stopper 


information as to the circumstances under which they have been: 


paid. When notes are stopped at the Bank of England the Bank 
makes a charge of 2s. 6d. for registering the stop. 

Half Notes—It is dangerous to make advances upon half notes, 
as the holder may have received them under conditions which he 
has not fulfilled, and in that case the sender can reclaim the halves. 
already sent. 
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Destroyed Notes —The value of notes that have been partially or 
wholly destroyed, can be recovered from the issuers, on satisfactory 
proof of the destruction and a full description of the notes being 
given. The issuers are, of course, entitled to a satisfactory guarantee 
in such a case. The Bank of England has its own forms for such 
indemnities. 

CHECKS. 

A check is an order on a banker for the payment on demand 
of a stated sum of sterling money. If the amount is described in 
a foreign currency a banker is not bound to pay the document, 
but, should he elect to do so, it is customary to convert the 
amount into sterling at the current rate of exchange at the place 
and on the day of payment. 

All checks should be drawn on the forms furnished by the 
banker, as a protection against forgery, and it is an improvement 
to insert near the end of the check-book a printed order for a 
new one, for the customer to sign. It reminds him that he will 
require a new book soon and makes it more difficult for one to 
be improperly obtained. 

Number.—Checks in books should bear a running number, the 
first and last number being noted in the Check Book Register, 
which is signed by the customer or his messenger when a new book 
is issued. If a check should turn up under suspicious circumstances 
it can then be ascertained from the register out of whose book it 
has been obtained. Many banks post checks to their customers’ 
account by the number, not by the payee’s name. 

Date—I\f a check is undated, I think the Bills of Exchange Act, 
1882, impliedly entitles the holder to insert what he believes to be 
the true date, though no alteration of a date can be allowed unless 
initialed by the drawer. A check may be dated on a Sunday and 
if post-dated (2. ¢., bearing a date after the day on which it was 
actually issued ), it is valid even in the hands of a holder who took 
it knowingly and whether it be to bearer or to order. A banker 
paying a post-dated check incurs no penalty, but he cannot debit it 
before the day of its date to his customer’s account, and meanwhile 
‘the customer may fail. 

Stale Checks —What length of time makes a check out of date 
depends entirely on the circumstances of each individual case. A 
‘check which had been outstanding twelve months would certainly 
be refused payment on ,that ground, but the drawer of a check is 
not discharged from liability upon it for six years unless he suffer 
loss by the delay in presentation, and then only to the extent of 
that loss. 

Drawee.—The banker upon whom a check is drawn is under no 
‘obligation whatever to the payee or presenter of the check unless 
he chooses to incur one. His contract is with his customer alone 
and to him only is he accountable. 

Bearer or Order.—Most checks are made payable to bearer or to 
order, but if these words are omitted, unless there are words pro- 
hibiting transfer, the check (or bill, or note) is still held to be 
payable to order. The payee, as well as the drawer, may alter a 
- «check from bearer to order, but only the drawer can alter an order 
check to bearer, in which case he must affix his initials to the 
alteration. In this, as in all other alterations to checks, every person 
who joins in the drawing of a check should initial any alteration. 
It is not sufficient that the secretary or other official should alone 
jnitial it. The Local Government Board will not allow any checks 
ander their control to be made payable to bearer. 
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Indorsements—A banker need not pay any attention to the in- 
dorsements of a check to bearer, but if it is to order he must see 
that it is properly indorsed, and that any special indorsements upon 
it are duly completed, although they are in a foreign language. A 
special indorsement is one in which an indorser orders payment to 
be made to the order of another party, who in his turn must 
indorse the check to complete the discharge. A blank indorsement 
is a simple signature without such an Order. 

An indorsement should be on the back of a check, but it may be 
upon the face. 

If a check to order does not bear the name of a oayee the drawer 
should indorse it; so he should if to the order of “self.” If it is to 
the order of two or more persons, not being partners each and all 
of them should indorse, but bankers often are authorized to pa 
dividend warrants on the indorsement of any one of the payees. If 
the payee’s name is wrongly spelled on the check, he should indorse 
it in the same manner, writing his usual signature beneath. 

An indorsemnet in pencil is not illegal, but would generally be 
refused, as it might become illegible. An indorsement by an im- 
pressed stamp solely should be guaranteed by a banker, as it would 
be difficult to prove that it had been impressed by proper hands. 

Although a check be payable to A B for credit of C D, or to 
A B of London, &c., &c., the indorsement should consist simply of 
the payee’s name without any addition. 

No titles of courtesy such as Mr., Esquire, &c., should be given 
in indorsements, and a check to Mr. A. Brown indorsed “Mr. A. 
Brown” would be refused payment, though a check to Dr. A. Brown 
would be paid if indorsed “A Brown, M.D.” Christian names need 
not be given in full in an indorsement; it is sufficient if the initi- 
als agree with the Christian mames on the face of the check. A 
check to Messrs. Brown may be indorsed “ J. & J. Brown,” or “ Brown 
& Co.,” or “ Browns.” A check to Miss Smith, now married to Mr, 
Jones, may be indorsed “A. Jones, wée Smith.” A check to Mrs. 
John Smith may be indorsed “M. A. Smith, wife of John Smith.” 
If the payee cannot write he should make his mark in presence 
of a witness, thus: 

his 
John X Smith, 
mark. 
Witness, James Jones, 
243 East Street, 
London. 


A check in favor of a man now deceased may be indorsed by his 
legal representatives. Any one administrator or executor can give 
a good discharge, but all trustees must join in an indorsement, 
whether trustees under a will, a deed, or an act of Parliament (as 
trustees in bankruptcy ), the form being: 


For J. Robinson, 
Green, an Executor. 
or for self and co-executors of J. Robinson, 


J. Green. 
For J. Robinson, 
J. Green, 
7 Sin | Trustees, 


A check to “The Dynamite Co.” should be indorsed, “The Dy- 
namite Co., J. Smith, Partner,” or “per pro The Dynamite Co., J. 


54. 
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Green,” and it is not requisite that Green should state his official 
connection with the company by adding secretary or manager, &c., 
&c., to his name. 

An indorsement “per pro The Dynamite Co., Limited, per pro 
J. Green, secretary, A. Brown,” is not a good discharge, because 
the holder of a procuration usually has no power to delegate his 
a0 gata and such an indorsement ought to be confirmed by a 
bank. 

The signer of a procuration indorsement must give his full ordi- 
nary signature, not his bare initials. 

Dividend warrants must always be signed by the actual person to 
whom they are payable. Procuration indorsements are not accepted 
on them under any circumstances. 

Procuration indorsements are not accepted by Poor Law or School 
Board auditors, unless guaranteed by a bank. 

Indorsements where “for” or “pro” is prefixed instead of “ p.p.” 
are not usually accepted, though there have been legal decisions 
in their favor, and even the indorsement of “S. & Co., per S. K., 
~ areedl has been decided to be a good discharge to the paying 
banker. 

Though procuration indorsements are now accepted by all the 
banks in the United Kingdom, there is no legal compulsion to 
accept them, where it is considered desirable to have a confirma- 
tion. 

If an agent indorses checks payable to his principal by procura- 
tion, without authority, and fraudulently places them to his own 
account, his bankers will be liable to refund the money they have 
received for such checks, unless, perhaps, they happen to be crossed 
checks when handed to the bank. 

In place of indorsement by the payee a banker will sometimes 
write on a check “placed to the credit of payee with us. P. P. 
Central Bank. A Gill,” but, though this guarantees that the money 
has got into the right hands, many banks refuse to accept such 
indorsements, unless prefixed by “Indorsed by order of and” &c. 
Checks, however, made payable to a company fora call are usu- 
ally honored when indorsed “Received in payment of call and 
passed to credit of payees,” the signature of the bank, of course, be- 
ing attached. 

A banker cannot demand a receipt on payment of a check to 
order when duly indorsed. 

An indorser of a check guarantees the genuineness of it, and also 
its due payment, a transferor by simple delivery, without indorse- 
ment, only guarantees its genuineness, but as a banker usually acts 
simply as collector, he can charge his customers with any checks re- 
turned unpaid, whether indorsed or not, so long as he has not been 
guilty of laches ( negligence ). 

All checks should bear the indorsement or name stamp of the firm 

ying them to the bank, but they should not be specially indorsed 
to the bank. It is much preferable that the customer should sim- 
ply cross them with a stamp, thus “Ionian Bank a/c Green & 
Co.,” and the bank will again, if necessary, cross them to their col- 
lecting nts. 

Though the paying banker is absolved, should the apparently 
correct indorsement of a check prove to be a forgery, the banker 
who collected the check may be required to repay the money, un- 
less the check were already crossed when it came into his hands, 
and were collected for a regular customer, not bought from a casual 
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one. Under any circumstances the person for whom he collected 
the money would be called upon to repay it. 

Amount to be patd—When words and figures differ, the banker 
may pay the amount in words, but usually such a check is re- 
turned with answer, “words and figures differ.” Where it is clear 
what amount is intended to be paid, a check should not be re- 
turned because of a trivial omission, thus, twenty one four shillings 
and six pence should be paid as £21 4s. 6d. Customers often are 
careless in filling up checks, and by the use of pale ink, by discon- 
nected words, by slovenly writing, and by the issue of checks to 
unknown individuals, offer facilities for fraud that. unfortunately too 
often cause loss to the banker instead of to the customer. Per- 
haps the easiest amount to alter is eight pounds, which by the 
insertion of “y” in the words and “o” in the figures is converted 
into £80. The use of punches, “ Under Ten Pounds,” “ Under Fifty 
Pounds,” &c., &c., materially spoils the field for the forger. Where 
a check has to be drawn for the balance of an account, and the 
amount of interest is unknown, it should be filled up “the balance 
of my account, Zwenty Pounds and accrued interest,” leaving the 
figure space blank for the banker to fill in the correct amount. 

Drawer—A check should be signed to correspond exactly with 
the specimen signature in the banker’s signature book, allowing for 
the usual abbreviations. It is not, however, essential that in any 
banking document the signature should be at the end of it. “I, John 
Jones, request” is perfectly good, if you can identify the writing as 
that of your customer, but all variations from the usual form should 
be discouraged. 

The qualifications of agents as drawers of checks and bills will 
be dealt with under the head of accounts. 

A check drawn by an illiterate drawer should be witnessed in the 
same way as an indorsement by mark. Such checks should always 
be executed at the bank, and, if possible, the witness should not be. 
a bank official, certainly not the paying teller. 

In case of sickness, the doctor should give a certificate that the 
customer is unable to write, but is of clear and understanding mind, 
and he and some other respectable person should witness the mark. 
It may be an advantage to obtain a receipt on the check from the 
person to whom money is paid. 

If a customer is partially under the influence of alcohol, it is de- 
sirable, when possible, to have a witness to the signature of the 
check and the payment of the money. 

Forged Signatures,—A forged check cannot, of course, be charged 
to a customer, but if the forgery is discovered the day the check 
is paid, and before the position of the person to whom it has been 
paid is altered, proses the money may be recovered from him, but 
after the day of payment there is no recourse against him. 

If a forged check comes forward it is well to telegraph at once 
to the banker through whom it is presented, so as to nip the fraud 
in the bud. 

Stamps.—Checks, for however small an amount they may be, must 
be stamped, either with an impressed penny stamp, a penny post- 
age, or two halfpenny postage stamps. If unstamped when pre- 
sented for payment, the banker can stamp them and deduct the 
penny from the amount to be paid, or charge it to his customer. 
Cheques drawn abroad may bear an impressed stamp. 

Checks issued by industrial and provident societies, building so- 
cieties and rural sanitary authorities require to be stamped, but 
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those of poor-law guardians and Government departments are ex- 
empt. 

a Checks.—The crossed check is an instrument peculiar to 
the United Kingdom, and is not recognized abroad. It is a check 
crossed on its face by two parallel transverse lines with or without 
the words “and Company,” “Not negotiable,” “ Under 
pounds,” or the name of a banker without the parallel lines. The 
effect of the crossing is, that the banker upon whom the check is 
drawn is required to pay it only to some other banker, or if a 
particular bank is specified in the crossing, then only to that bank. 
Any holder may cross a cheque or convert a general crossing into 
a special crossing. If a check is crossed by two banks, unless it 
is clear that one of the two is acting as agent for the other, pay- 
ment should be refused. In practice such checks are paid against 
an indemnity from the bank that receives the proceeds. If it is 
desired to cancel a crossing, the drawer, and he only, should write 
across the check “ Pay cash,” adding his signature or initials. 

“ Not Negotiable” Checks—A crossed check bearing these words 
warns all holders that, if there is any flaw in the title to it the 
rightful owner may recover from whomsoever obtains cash for it. 
The bank that collects such a check for a customer is protected, 
though the customer himself may have to refund. The paying 
bank incurs no special liability on these checks. 

Presentment for Payment—No delay should. be made in sending 
forward checks for payment, especially if they are to go through 
the Country Clearing. Legally, until the close of the first business 
day after the day of receipt is allowed to present them or send 
them forward, if they are sent direct, but if delayed longer any 
loss incurred will fall upon the person responsible for the delay. 
In practice, all checks which have to be sent by post are for- 
warded on the very day on which they are received. If it is de- 
sired to know early whether a check is paid or not, it should be 
sent direct to the drawees with request to them to advise its 
“fate.” If a telegram is requested, only if unpaid, it is difficult to 
make sure of its payment until the close of the day, and hardly 
then. No checks presented through the London Clearing-house are 
absolutely paid until the end of the day, and the clearing London 
banks invariably present all checks through this channel, therefore 
a London check should be sent through some non-clearing corre- 
spondent if early advice of its fate is required. 

Checks for large amounts, particularly if received from weak cus- 
tomers, or issued by weak drawers, may often advantageously be 
sent direct to the drawees for payment to agents in London. Such 
remittances should be attended to on the day of receipt, for though 
legally they may be retained until the day following, the remitting 
bank should advise its customer if it does not receive advice of pay- 
ment in course of post. As a banker has no right to debit his 
customer with a check before the day he pays it, no matter when it 
is drawn, he incurs no loss by paying it over at once, and the 
courtesy of bankers to each other requires this prompt attention, 
which is rarely neglected. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 














- CORRESPONDENCE 


MONETARY PANICS., 


To the Editor of the BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 3 

In an article which was contributed, under the above title, to the 
BANKER’S MAGAZINE for April, reference is made to a letter of mine 
which was inserted in the number of October, 1884, and as it is evi- 
dent that the author has failed to apprehend my views, I venture to 
offer a few further remarks on the subject. In view of the generally 
admitted fact that the Bank of England is the custodian of the National 
reserve, on which dependence must be placed for meeting the Na- 
tional liabilities, | had suggested a mode by which, during the prev- 
alence of a monetary panic, that bank might be enabled to lend 
its assistance to the public in a more satisfactory manner than it 
was able to do during the three monetary panics which have oc- 
curred since the passage of the Bank Act of 1844. It is perhaps de- 
sirable that I should explain that when I refer to the Bank of Eng 
land I mean the discount and deposit branch of that bank, which 
has been for upwards of forty years completely separated from the 
issue department, which is regulated by Act of Parliament, and 
which, after providing for a fixed issue on Government securities, 
prescribes that all issues in excess of that amount shall be on gold 
alone. I cited an opinion given by the present Lord Sherbrooke, 
then the Rt. Hon. Robert Lowe, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
which I may observe is in strict accordance with that of the late 
Sir Robert Peel, and of the late Lord Overstone (Jones Loyd), 
which is as follows: “A mixed currency, composed partly of the 
precious metals and partly of paper, cannot be in a sound condition, 
unless it complies with the three following conditions: Ist. The 
paper must be convertible into coin on demand. 2d. Sufficient 
security must be held by the issuers to secure the payment of the 
notes. 3d. Mixed currency must be at all times of exactly the same 
amount, and consequently of the same value, as a purely metallic 
currency .would be.” There would probably be no difference of 
opinion among bankers on the first two propositions, but in regard 
to the third there would not be the same unanimity. It may be 
convenient that I should here state that I subscribe unreservedly to 
all the conditions described by Lord Sherbrooke. In the article in 
the BANKER’S MAGAZINE for April, the author refers to “the objec- 
tions which we have urged so often against any scheme of an elas- 
tic paper money,” and as I concur entirely with him in his objec- 
tion to such issues I desire to correct an error into which he has 
fallen as to my views. I will here cite an extract from his late 
article: “The suggestion as made by Sir Francis Hincks, had refer- 
ence to the use of gold deposited for a proposed issue of £1 notes, 
but if it is a sound suggestion in itself it might just as well be ap- 
plied to the gold which is now deposited for the issue of notes of 
#5 and upwards.” I read the foregoing extract with not a little 
surprise. It is, of course, well known that while the Scotch and 
Irish banks are allowed to issue £1 notes, the Bank of England is 
prohibited from issuing notes under £5, the practical effect being 
to cause a very large circulation in England of gold coins, which 
are deteriorated in value by abrasion. y object was to show that 
if an issue of £1 notes were authorized by law, the effect would 
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be that the bank of issue would be able to obtain, on a very mod- 
erate estimate, at least ten millions of gold in exchange for such 
notes. It would be quite safe to invest that amount in public se- 
curities, but in view of the fact that on three different occasions, 
since the passage of the Bank Act of 1844, it has been found nec- 
essary to authorize by proclamation the bank of issue to make 
loans to the bank of deposit, I suggested that it might be desir- 
able to authorize the bank of issue to make such loans to the ex- 
tent of ten millions of gold derived from the / t-note issue, when- 
ever the rate of interest rose to six per cent. The practical effect 
of my suggestion would be, that “in periods of commercial alarm 
and emergency” the issue department might be authorized to lend 
ten millions on National securities. It would be perfectly safe to 
lend the same amount at any time, but I hold that it is more de- 
sirable to keep the gold obtained by the issue of £1 notes intact 
until a period of panic, and I am persuaded that the knowledge 
that the deposit branch of the Bank of England could at any time 
obtain such a loan, provided the rate of interest was at six per 
cent., would in great measure prevent that hoarding of money by 
Capitalists which has contributed so much to monetary panics. I 
trust that the foregoing remarks will convince the author of the 
article on “ Monetary Panics” that there is a wide difference be- 
tween loaning the gold held against the present £5 issue, and a 
similar amount obtained by a new issue of £1 notes, which would 
be based on gold alone, while in regard to the £ 5-note issue, fif- 
teen millions of pounds are issued on National securities. 
F, HINCKS. 





POWERS OF BANK CASHIERS. 


Status of the Cashter—The cashier is the chief executive officer of 
a bank. He is the manager of its concerns in all things not pecu- 
liarly committed to the directors, and is the agent, not of the di- 
rectors, but of the corporation. 

Powers Classified —The powers of cashiers may be said to be re- 
solvable into three general classes: /zrs¢, such as are inherent in 
the office, and which cannot be denied by the bank, unless it be 
shown that their want was known to the other contracting party at 
the time of the transaction. Second, such as are presumed to have 
been conferred on him, but which may be shown, in any case, not 
to have been so conferred; and, Z7zzrd, such as are exercised only 
by virtue of special authority granted by the directors. 

Classes Considered.—lIt is very difficult—perhaps impossible—to de- 
fine with great precision or Cefiniteness what is embraced in each 
of these several classes, but it may be said, in a general way, that 
a cashier has inherent power to do, as the executive officer of the 
bank, all such things as come within the ordinary course of his 
duties, or, in other words, within the scope of the general usage, 
practice, and course of business conducted by the beak. 

He has prima facze power only to do those things without the 
ordinary course of his duties which it would seem he should do, 
and which, therefore, the law presumes him authorized to do, until 
the contrary appears. 

Special authority from the directors is essential where the act is 
not only without the ordinary course of his duties, but is within 
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the legislative and judicial province of the directors, and is of a 
character which renders it improbable that he should have general 
authority to do acts of the like kind. 

This authority may be either expressly or impliedly conferred; and 
this, although the charter and by-laws require the directors to pre- 
scribe the duties of the officers. It may be expressly conferred, 
for example, by resolution of the board of directors; and impliedly, 
for instance, by their acquiescence in the performance of similar 
acts, or by ratification of the particular act, as by availing themselves 
of the benefit of the transaction. 

If such authority be conferred, acts of the cashier in pursuance 
of it, say some courts, will be binding on the bank, although in vio- 
lation of the law of its existence. 

The foregoing general propositions will have illustration in the fol- 
lowing specific statement of the powers of cashiers. 

Power to Recetve and Pay.—As is obvious, it is among the inher- 
ent powers of a cashier to obligate the bank by the receipt of gen- 
eral deposits. This is true, although they are received on account 
of a third party. 

It is equally clear that he also has the power to apply its funds 
to the payment of the checks of its depositors. Indeed, if the 
cashier should pay to a Jdona-fide holder the amount of a_ forged 
check drawn on the bank, or of forged notes of the bank, the pay- 
ment could not be recalled; for he is trusted by the bank with an 
implied authority to decide on the genuineness of the handwriting 
of the drawer of the check, and of the paper of the bank. 

Power to Issue Checks.—It is an unquestioned power of the cashier 
to issue checks upon the funds of the bank deposited elsewhere; 
and the court went to the extent, in Northern Bank v. Johnson,* of 
declaring that a bank is liable on a check drawn by its cashier 
alone, in due course of business, notwithstanding a clause in 
its charter providing that “all bills, bonds, notes, and every contract 
on behalf of the company shall be signed by the president and 
countersigned and attested by the cashier; and the funds of the 
company shall in nowise be held responsible for any contract, unless 
the same be executed as aforesaid.” 

Power to Certify Checks.—The power of a cashier, vértute offictz, to 
certify checks was once doubted, but it is now distinctly asserted 
that the power may be thus exercised. 

Power to Transfer and Indorse the Securities of the Bank.—lt is an 
undoubted power of a cashier to transfer, and to indorse in so do- 
ing, the negotiable paper belonging to the bank, for the purpose of 
collection, discharging its obligations, making a demiund, or insti- 
tuting a suit; and, indeed, according to a great preponderance of 
authority, for any purpose for which a private person- may transfer 
and indorse his individual paper, and with like effect. This 
power, also, it has been held, may be exercised, although it be 
provided in the charter that the funds of the bank shall in no case 
be liable for any contract or engagement, unless the same shall be 
signed by the president and countersigned by the cashier, as such a 
ee does not apply to the ordinary business and duties of such 
officer. 

A cashier cannot, however, without special authority, bind the bank 
by an official indorsement of his individual note. 

—L. K. MIHILLS in Central Law Journal. 
#5 Coldw., 88 3 
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LEGAL MISCELLANY. 


INTEREST—WHEN AGENT LIABLE FOR.—Money voluntarily left by 
a principal in the hands of an agent lies without interest until some 
request for it or occurrence changes the character of the deten- 
tion; but when the detention is against right, interest from the 
time when the money should have been paid to the principal, at 
the rate fixed by the law of the place where it is detained, is 
chargeable to the agent. [ Brschoffshetm v. Baltzer. Circuit Ct. of 

» aol 


NATIONAL BANK—USURY—PENALTY—STATE COURT—JURISDICTION. 
—The Federal statute provides the only remedy, and that by way 
of penalty, against a National bank, for the taking of usury; thus 
the plaintiff had brought a suit in the United States court to re- 
cover the penalty prescribed by the said statute, and had obtained 
a judgment. Held, that he could not thereafter maintain an action 
of assumpsit in a State court to recover the excess above the legal 
interest paid to the bank. In Farmers and Mechanics’ National Bank 
v. Dearing, 91 U.S. 29, the plaintiff, a National banking associa- 
tion, organized under the National Bank Act, and located and do- 
ing business in the State of New York, knowingly discounted the 
note in suit at a greater rate of interest than was allowed by the 
laws of the State, and the question was whether that made the 
note void, as provided by the State statute. The Court of Appeals 
of New York, following its decision in Fzrst Nattonal. Bank of 
Whitehall v. Lamb, 50 N. Y. 95, held that it did, but the Supreme 
Court of the United States reversed that judgment, and held that 
it did not. After this decision the Court of Appeals, in Va/zonal 
Bank of Auburn v. Lewdts, 75 N. Y. 516, held that usurious interest 
could be recovered by way of set-off or abatement in an action on 
the note usuriously discounted. Then came Barnet v. National Bank, 
98 U.S. 555, holding the contrary, and that the remedy, given by 
the National statute for the wrong of taking usurious interest, is a 
penal suit, to which the party aggrieved or his legal representa- 
tive must resort; that redress can be had in no other mode or 
form of procedure; that, as the statute giving the right prescribes 
the redress, both provisions are alike obligatory on the parties; that 
the mode of redress is by suit brought specially and exclusively for 
that purpose, in which the sole issue is the guilt or innocence of 
the accused, without the presence of any extraneous facts that 
might confuse the case and mislead the jury to the prejudice of 
either party. On the announcement of this decision the Court of 
Appeals ordered a reargument in atonal Bank of Auburn v. Lewis, 
and modified its former decision therein in conformity therewith, 
holding it to be controlling. Peterborough National Bank v. Childs, 
133 Mass. 248, is to the same effect. Prior to the decision in Bar- 
net’s case, the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania had held the other 
way in Lucas’s case, 28 P. F. S. 228, and other cases; but after 
Barnet’s case it held in conformity therewith in Na/zonal Bank v. 
Dushane, 96 Penn. St. 340, treating all its former decisions to the 
contrary as overruled, and said that the defendant's only remedy 
was by a penal action for twice the illegal interest paid. The case 
of National Bank of Clarion v. Gruber, 91 Penn. St. 377, is much in 
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point. It was debt, brought on March 4, 1876, to recover twice the 
amount of all payments of illegal interest made to the bank within 
two years next before the commencement of the action, and also 
all excess above legal interest paid during the additional period of 
four years before the 4th of March, 1874. The plaintiff declared 
specially for double the interest, and added the common counts in 
debt on which to recover the excess. The defendant contended be- 
low that there could be no recovery for any moneys claimed in the 
action except for the penalty; but the court ruled otherwise, and 
held that recovery could be had for the excess over the legal rate 
paid during the four years prior to March 4, 1874, as well as for 
twice the amount paid in excess within two years from the time of 
the commencement of the suit. The Supreme Court held this error, 
and said that from Barnet’s case “It appears certain that neither 
by set-off nor original action can interest over legal rate, paid to a 
National bank, be recovered, except by way of penalty, as prescribed 
by pr Act of Congress of June 3, 1864."—Albany Law Journal, Jan. 
17, 1885.] 
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ECONOMIC NOTES. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY AND PRACTICAL AFFAIRS. 

The capacity to collect and arrange facts is a bookkeeper’s func- 
tion; but the ability to see through the confusing mass of details 
and trace the operation of a governing principle, requires an intui- 
tive regard for facts and their causes possessed in a large measure 
hitherto by only a few men. If this analysis be a true one, it will ap- 
pear distinctly how it is that qualities almost diametrically opposed 
to each other are necessary for the equipment of an economist of the 
first rank. On the one hand, he must have the power of close, 
sustained and logical reasoning; on the other, he must have a most 
thoroughly practical spirit, without vagaries and nonsense. The 
former he gains chiefly by his academic training; the latter, by 
general maturity and an intuitive or practical knowledge of the 
world of business. In short, he must be at once a (so-called ) “ doc- 
trinaire’”’ and a “practical man.” To be without one set of these 
faculties is to seriously and fatally prevent any great usefulness. A 
purely “practical man,” without the logical training, can no more 
achieve economic success than a railway-locomotive, no matter how 
great its steam-power, can continue to run and reach its destina- 
tion without rails. And yet, a bookish and literary economist, with- 
out the practical intuitions, can accomplish nothing more than a 
finely finished and most perfect engine in the hands of an ignor- 
amus who does not know how to get up steam. We here find the 
explanation of a very common belief among the wide ranks of the 
busy and successful men of affairs in the United States—a class who 
have generally had little academic training—that economists are 
mere “doctrinaires,” whose assumptions are all a frzorz, all in the 
air, and above the level of every-day work; who had better make a 
fortune in pig iron, or fancy dress goods, before they set up to in- 
struct the community. Merely making money, however, does not 
at the same time make one logical. It is as if we should demand 
that every scientific physicist or chemist should have first put his 
knowledge into practice by inventing some application of electricity, 
Or a patent-medicine, before he is competent to impart the prin- 
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ciples of his science to others. The contempt of the practical world 
for (so-called) “doctrinaires” is as great a mistake as for the 
speculative writers to set themselves above the men of affairs. As 
in most things, the correct position lies somewhere between.— 
Popular Science Monthly. 

SEARCHING REAL ESTATE TITLES. 

The work of searching real estate titles has been thoroughly sys- 
tematized in Boston on the geographical plan, for Suffolk County, 
and a company has undertaken the work. This movement was set 
on foot there about three years ago through the influence of a 
Baltimore company, which had demonstrated the practical success 
of the geographical system in that city. The amount of work to 
be done in making geographical abstracts of all deeds, mortgages 
and other legal instruments, affecting real estate titles in Boston 
has been enormous, occupying a score of clerks for three years 
and incurring an expense of over $150,000. Two years ago the 
Boston Title Company, as it is called, began to furnish indices of 
titles, in the numbers of the books and pages, as far as they had 
progressed in their work. This was continued until within a short 
time, but while skeptics have been brought to see that the work 
was a practical success, the company have realized that it was not 
so financially. The purchaser of real estate had to employ a lawyer 
to search his title whether he made use of the Title Company's 
abstracts or not, and so it came about that the Company derived 
its patronage almost wholly from conveyances, and they resorted to 
it only when they were crowded with work or wished to verify a 
hard chain of conveyances. In this way the company became merely 
an annex to the conveyancer’s office. The pioneer Title Company 
in Baltimore was having a similar experience, but the Philadelphia 
company proved a success almost from the start. During the past 
year they paid a dividend to their stockholders of 20 per cent. 
The key to their success was their method of insuring the accu- 
racy of their work. In this way they were able to do away with 
all go-between service of outside conveyancers and dealt directly 
with the public. The Boston company were not slow to discern 
this, and at the last session of the Legislature they secured the 
passage of a general law incorporating ten or more persons for the 
purpose of insuring real estate titles, with a capital of from $200,- 
000 to $1,000,000, two-fifths of which shall be set aside as a guar- 
antee fund and invested in such securities as are allowed Savings 
banks, but the guarantee fund shall not be less than $100,000. 

The company then reorganized, and is now known as the Mas- 
sachusetts Title Insurance Company. Any person desiring a title 
searched can have it done by this company at less than half a 
conveyancer’s charge, and in addition to this, the Title Company 
agrees to insure the title against all action, defraying all expenses 
of suit and paying all losses that shall occur so long as the title 
insured shall remain unchanged in the hands of the persons having 
it insured or his heirs. 

The company does not guarantee against any error or loss any 
more than a fire insurance company guarantees that a building 
will not burn, but they do guarantee to pay all losses that may oc- 
cur. It stands to reason, therefore, that when a person can have 
his title searched and the accuracy of the work insured, at one- 
half the cost of searching the title without any insurance, by the 
old method, that the new method must prevail, when its merits 
become known. 
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A TECHNICAL RAILROAD SCHOOL. 

The Baltimore Sun says: The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany has completed the arrangements for the establishment of a 
school of technology at Mt. Clare for the education of apprentices 
in the branches which are connected with railroad operations. Boys 
whose parents have been a prescribed number of years in the ser- 
vice of the company will have precedence in getting admission to 
the school. The grading will be divided into classification, includ- 
ing apprentices, cadets, and third-year students, and they will re- 
ceive pay while attending school, after the plan of the Government 
to its naval apprentices and cadets and the military cadets at West 
Point. The graduates from the technological school are required 
to enter the lidiienere and Ohio service for a term of three or five 
years, at the regular pay of the positions they fill. While in school 
the first class will be paid from 70 cents to a $1 a day; the cadet, 
or second class, something above that amount, and in the third 
class the pay runs up to $2 a day. A strict examination is to be 
made as to the physical, moral and intellectual attainments of ap- 
plicants for admission to the school, and the general manager of 
the company is the chief executive head. It is proposed through 
this technological school to graduate railroad men fitted by their 
education to occupy responsible positions in the operation and 
management of the Baltimore and Ohio system. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


Congressional Government. A Study in American Politics. By Wooprow 
WILSON, Fellow in History, Johns Hopkins University. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Company, 1885. 

The object of this book is to show ‘‘the most characteristic features of 
the federal system.” Congressional government is committee government ; 
parliamentary government is that of a cabinet ministry. Mr. Wilson con- 
trasts the two systems, and points out clearly the weaknesses in our own. 
The introductory chapter describes the extension of the power of the Federal 
Government over the States, the probability of a further increase of this 
power, and the need of so improving the machinery of government that it 
will be more perfectly adapted to perform the duties springing from a larger 
population and increased wealth. Then follows an _ excellent analysis 
of the functions of the House, Senate and the Executive. The author 
regards the existence of so many standing committees of the House, 
forty-eight in number, fatal to consistent and systematic legislation, while the 
functions of the Senate are in the main the duplication of those of the 
House. Much has been said concerning the expediency of giving the heads 
of the departments places on the floor in the two Houses in order to ex- 
plain bills and give coherency to our legislation, and this is discussed over 
again in contrasting our system with that of Great Britain. The work is 
valuable, because it presents for the first time in a popular form a subject 
with which every citizen should be familiar. The book is evidently modeled 
on Mr. Bagehot’s Zuglish Constitution, which might be read with profit in this 
connection, 
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Man's Birthright, or the Higher Law of Property. By Epwarp H. G. 
CLARK. New York & London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1885. 

In these days, when so many have flabby convictions, it is a real pleasure 
to read a book having convictiens of a positive kind expressed by an earn. 
est and intelligent man, even if we do not agree with him. These qualities 
are so marked in this little book that it is likely to cause no little ferment 
in the world. The fundamental positions of the author may be found on 
page 105, where he states ‘‘the true law of ownership” of property. He 
maintains that mankind, as a whole, own the entire wealth of the world, 
natural and fabricated ; but every individual in the world can command and 
control any piece of that wealth according to his normal purchasing power, which 
is the exact index of the value of his labor, his skill, his pecuniary ability, 
But if he wishes to set aside, for his private uses, any portion of the 
general wealth, whether the price of property contains his own labor or that 
of some one else, then he must pay, on that piece of property, the rent of 
the people’s share of value bound up in it; and, if every other member of 
society pays his proportionate share of such value, exact justice is reached 
in every respect.” But what is the people’s share at every point of time in 
the aggregate wealth of the world? The author maintains that share ‘‘ to be 
an ad-valorem tax on the property of every generation, exactly proportioned 
to the death-rate of the population.” It is not our business to play the part 
of preacher, and approve or condemn the author’s doctrine. His sincerity 
and intelligent presentation of the subject entitle him to fair treatment, and 
this aé least it is to be hoped he will receive. 


The Progress of the Working Classes in the Last Half Century. By ROBERT 
GIFFEN, President of the British Statistical Society. New York & Lon- 
don: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1885. 


This valuable address was delivered as an inaugural before the British Sta- 
tistical Society. The subject is handled with conspicuous ability. A com- 
parison is made in the rate of wages at different periods in English history, 
the shortening of the hours of labor is considered, also the changes in the 
prices of the chief articles consumed by workmen, the greater gain from 
public expenditure, and other matters illustrating the progress of the work- 
ing class. A note on American wages has been added in the present edi- 
tion. 


Catalogue of the Library of the Statistical Society. WLondon 1884. 

This is an admirable piece of cataloguing. The society has about 20,000 
volumes, many of which are of great value. The catalogue will prove valu- 
able, not only to the users of the books described, but to others who may 
wish to know what has been published on many subjects. 


An Exposition of the Double Taxation of Personal Property in Massachusetts. 
By GEORGE GLOVER CROCKER. February, 1885. 

On another page is given an extract from this excellent address. It is 
singular that the evils here described are suffered to continue ; but they surely 
will come to an end. Others must repeat Mr. Crocker’s blows until the 
present barbarous system, yet existing in all the States, is overthrown. 
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INOUIRIES OF CORRESPONDENTS. 
ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 


I, CHECK PAYABLE ‘‘IN EXCHANGE.” 
C. I., 4/6, 1885. 
First Nat. Bank of C, 

Pay to Second National Bank, or order, two thousand dollars in exchange. 

$2,000. Joun DOE. 

A check on us is issued in the above form. The bank presenting it to 
us for payment claims a certain sum above the face of the check for ex- 
change. This we refuse to pay, but tell them we will give them our draft 
at par for same. They refuse to accept, and protest check. after we offer 
them just what it calls for, either currency or exchenge. Are we right in 
our position ? | , 

RepLY.—In our opinion the position of the inquirer was the correct one. 
We have had frequent occasion to discuss checks drawn in this form, and 
have always taken the view that such a check means precisely what it says 
upon its face, viz., that it is payable in a draft, presumably on New York, 
and that no reason can be given why the drawee’s own draft is not a good 
tender in payment of it. See number of May, 1884, p. $82. 


II. ACCOMMODATION INDORSEMENT BY CASHIER. 


A question has just been sprung in our office which I want to refer .to 
you for decision. A borrows $5,000 from National Bank, and gives, with 
other indorsers, ‘‘C, Cashier,” the indorsements, of course, being accommoda- 
tions extended by indorsers to principal. Does the official signature of C, « 
Cashier, bind his bank to pay the mote ? 

ReEpLY.—It is well settled that the cashier of a bank has not, by virtue 
of his office and without other authority, the power to bind his bank by an 
accommodation indorsement of the note of another (/Vest St. Louts Savings 
Bank v. Shawnee Couniy Bank, 95 U. S. 559), unless the note comes before 
maturity into the hands of a Jdona-fide holder for value and without notice 
that the indorsement was an accommodation indorsement. The bank in this 
case is therefore not liable. 


III. Deposits py NATIONAL BANK IN A STATE BANK. 


This bank has for one of its correspondents a State bank. In the course 
of business it frequently occurs that our balance on deposit with said bank | 
exceeds the one-tenth part of the capital of this bank. Is such deposit a 
violation of Sec. 5,200 of the United States Revised Statutes? In other : 
words, is money, deposited subject to check at sight, ‘‘money borrowed” by 
the bank in which it is. deposited? 

REPLY.——We have seen no judicial decision precisely upon this section of 
the National banking law, but a case has been decided by the. Supreme 
Court of the United States upon the succeeding section, U. S. Rev. Stats., § 
5,201, Act of 1864, ch. 106, § 35, which, we think, determines the proper 


construction of the section in question. 
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Sec. 5,200 provides that ‘‘the total liabilities to any association, of any per- 
son, Or any company, corporation or firm, for money borrowed, shall at no 
time exceed one-tenth part of the amount of the capital stock of such as- 
sociation actually paid in.” 

Sec. 5,201 provides that ‘‘no association shall make any loan or discoun; 
on the security of the shares of its own capital stock, nor be the purchaser 
of such shares, unless to prevent loss upon a debt previously contracted,” 
&c., &c. 

In the case of Bank v. Lanier, 11 Wall 369, it appeared that the First 
National Bank of South Bend, Ind., had deposited funds with Culver, Penn 
& Co., bankers in New York, and claimed to hold certain shares of its own 
stock, which stood on its book in the name of Culver, as a pledge, and to have 
a lien upon the same as security for the payment Of such deposits. This claim was 
disallowed by the court, which, in its opinion, uses this language: ‘‘ Although 
the section in question (Act of 1864, ch. 106, § 35) forbids loans or: dis- 
counts by a bank on the security of its own shares of stock, it is argued 
that this inhibition does not extend to the case of deposits made by one 
bank with another. But a deposit is nothing but a loan of money, and is 
within the letter and spirit of the provision. It is well known that country 
banks keep on deposit in New York, with bankers and merchants, a con- 
siderable amount of money for their convenience, for which they receive more 
or less interest. But, whether interest be obtained or not, these deposits are, 
equally with paper discounted over the counter of the bank, loans of money, 
and the reason of the rule is equally applicable to them. The banker is ac- 
countable for the deposits he receives as a debtor, and the individual bor- 
rower of money from the bank sustains no other relation to it. In both 
cases money is borrowed, to be returned in a greater or less period of time, 
according to the contract of the parties. Without pursuing the matter fur- 
ther, it is clear that the contract between the South Bend Bank and Culver 
was illegal.” 

Whenever money is loaned, there must be a borrower as well as a lender, 
and it seems clear, upon the reasoning of the court, that, if money deposited 
in a bank is money loaned by the depositor, it must also be ‘* money bor- 
rowed” by the bank, within the meaning of the prohibition contained in 
§ 5,200. See Ball on National Banks, where Bank v. Lanier is cited as 
giving the proper construction of § 5,200. That was a case, however, of a 
general deposit for an indefinite time, like the ordinary bank deposit, which 
is to be distinguished from a temporary indebtedness that may arise in the 
course of business from collections or other dealings. But, with this qualifi- 
cation, we think it must be held that § 5,200, prohibits a National bank from 
keeping on deposit in any other bank, whether of a ‘‘ person, company, cor- 
poration or firm,” and whether organized under State or National authority, 
a sum of money in excess of one-tenth part of its capital stock actually 
paid in. Otherwise, any National bank might deposit the largest part of its 
funds, for example, with a single private banker, and by this device substan- 
tially free itself from the operation of the numerous salutary provisions of the 
National banking law, inserted by its framers for the protection of creditors 
and stockholders. | 
To this rule the National banking law furnishes but one exception, viz 
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- in the provisions relating to reserve agents. But those provisions confirm the 
correctness of our construction of § 5,200, because the banks authorized by 
the law to act as reserve agents, and to hold on deposit a part of the law- 
ful money reserve of the other banks, are a limited number of National banks, 
whose solvency and character must first be examined into and certified by the 
Comptroller of the Currency. We understand a previous Comptroller, in the 
case of a western bank with a large deposit with a New York banker, noti- 
fied them that it was an infraction of the law. 


IV. LIABILITY OF MEMBER OF UNINCORPORATED COMPANY. 


Will you please furnish, in the Magazine, answers to the following: Ist. 
—Are the stockholders of an unincorporated stock company (doing business, 
say, in this State) individually liable for any overdraft of bank account or 
other indebtedness of the company? If so, to what extent is each stock- 
holder liable? 2d.—A loan is made to stockholder of such a company with 
certificate of his stock as security, not transferred on books of the company 
to name of party loaning the money, but the certificate held with the power 
of attorney on back thereof properly signed. The power of attorney is in 
the form sometimes called a ‘‘ bill of sale,” and authorizes the attorney to sell, 
assign, and transfer the stock absolutely. Should the loan not be paid at 
maturity can the loaner, under the power of attorney named, take possession 
of the stock as settlement for the loan without sale of same. 3d.—Also, 
could creditors of the borrowers in any way prevent transfer on books of 
the company of the certificate given as collateral for the loan mentioned? 


REPLY.—1. It is commonly understood that these unincorporated stock com- 
panies, except where they are organized under the provisions of statutes in 
force in some of the States, and then only within the limits of such States, 
are, in effect, mere partnerships, and that the holders of the so-called stock 
in them are liable, as the members of any other partnership are liable, for the 
debts of the company, viz., without limit, except their ability to pay them. 

2. We think not. The proposed transaction between the borrower and 
lender is a pledge of the so-called stock as security for the loan. If the loan 
is not paid at maturity the lender can, no doubt, under the language of the 
power of attorney, sell the stock to a third person; but there is nothing 
stated in the inquiry which would authorize him to buy the stock himself, or 
enable him, by merely transferring the stock to himself, to put an end to 
the rights of the borrower in it. To accomplish that, legal proceedings would 
probably be necessary. | 

3. They might, if the proposed transaction is in any way fraudulent as to 
creditors, which is not disclosed in the inquiry. 


V. RESPONSIBILITY FOR A COLLECTION. 


On March 31st we received on deposit two checks on the Exchange Na- 
tional Bank of Norfolk, Va., amounting to $1,150. The same day we for- 
warded them to that bank direct, which received them on April Ist. Our 
arrangements with that bank were that any letter containing more than 
$1,000, was to be remitted for the same day of receipt. That bank, evi- 
dently knowing that they would close their doors the next day, did not re- 
mit, but placed the items through their books and credited them on our ac- 
count. Will you advise us of your opinion as to whom the loss properly 
falls upon? We say that our customers are certainly responsible to us, as we 
used all due diligence in the collection of the checks, and there was but 
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one way in which the money could have been obtained for the checks, which 
was to have presented them at the counter of bank in person on that day, 
April Ist, at which time we understand they were paying checks. If our 
depositor be responsible to us, is not the drawer of the check liable to him? 
Could we not enter suit for the possession of the checks? They had no 
right to make the disposition of the checks which they did. If they were 
not in a condition to remit for them they should have returned them to us. 
Have they not illegal possession of them ? 

REPLY.—We think the bank from which the inquiry comes is responsible, 
and, as between itself and its depositors, must bear the loss, 

In the first place, the result of sending the checks directly to the Nor- 
folk Bank was to make that Bank, for many purposes, the agent of the 
sender. (See Reply in number of January, 1884, p. 551.) And it has re 
cently been settled by the Supreme Court of the United States, in its deci- 
sion in the case of Exchange National Bank of Pittsburgh v. Third Na- 
tional Bank of New York (reported in our last February number, p. 611), 
that a bank which receives for collection paper payable in another place, is, 
in the absence of special agreement, responsible for the conduct and solvency 
of the agents whom it employs in making the collection. The difficulty in 
this case arises from the conduct of the Norfolk Bank, and for that conduct 
the sending bank was responsible to its customers. As to the drawer of the - 
checks, he is, no doubt, discharged from liability on them; for, so far as he 
is concerned, either the checks were paid by the Norfolk Bank, or if by 
possibility they can be treated as dishonored, no seasonable notice of dis- 
honor was given to him. 

As to a suit for the possession of the checks, it is possible that such a 
suit might be sustained by the sending bank, but we do not perceive any 
advantage to be derived from it. 


VI. LIABILITY OF ONE WHO SIGNS A NOTE AS SURETY. 


In a New York financial publication the following questions and 
answers appear: Ques.—‘‘When two persons sign a note on its face, 
and one of them writes the word ‘surety’ or ‘security’ after his name, does 
the note have to be protested in order to hold him?” Ans.—‘‘If a party 
signs the word ‘surety’ to his name upon the face of the note, it is a dis- 
tinct indication of the character in which he signs, and ‘he will be treated 
as a surety as against all parties; and, in order to hold him, the requirements 
of law as to demand and notice must be complied with.” And then cites 
these two cases, ‘5 Mass., 358; 1o Barb., 512.”" Having always understood 
that a protest was unnecessary to hold a ‘‘surety,” and that so far as the 
payee and subsequent parties were concerned, he was fe/d as a joint or several 
maker, according as the note was written ‘‘we” or ‘‘1” promise to pay, Xc. ; 
I should like your opinion on the matter in your answers to correspondents. 

REPLY.—Our correspondent understands the law upon this point precisely 
as we do, and we cannot state it more accurately than he has done in his 
inquiry. Daniel on Negotiable Instruments, § 94. The legal effect of the ad 
dition of the word ‘‘surety” to the name of one of two signers, or makers, 
of a note, is as we understand it, merely to notify the holder of the note 
that the signers, as between themselves, stand in the relation of principal and 
surety. It is well known that where, for example, one holds the contract of 
A and B, in the making of which A is principal and B is surety for A, that 
the law has established certain rules for the protection of B, the surety, and 
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that certain things done between the holder of the contract and A will dis- 
charge B from all liability under it. The addition of the word ‘‘ surety” to 
the name of one of the signers of a note, therefore, by giving notice to all 
the holders of the note of the fact that he is surety, enables him to have 
the benefit of these rules of law. In this respect it puts him in the position 
of an indorser, who is, in some senses, surety for the maker, and of whose 
rights as such, the holder is necessarily notified by the form of the contract. 

The mistake in the answer quoted by our correspondent is a singular one. 
The first part of it bears internal evidence of having been taken from 
Daniel on Negotiable Instruments, § 1332, where the author is treating of 
the law of principal and surety in its application to bills and notes, and of 
the conduct on the part of the holder of a note which will discharge the 
parties to it liable as sureties. When, however, the author says in § 1332, 
that ‘‘he (the signer) will be treated as a surety as against all parties,” 
he refers to the right of the signer to avail himself of the rules of law re- 
lating to principal and surety, and not to the necessity of demand and 
notice such as is required to fix the liability of indorsers, which is an en- 
tirely different subject of discussion. And the addition beginning ‘‘and in 
order to hold him,” &c., &c., is not justified by what precedes, and especi- 
ally not by the authorities quoted, which the writer evidently cited from Daniel 
without reading them. 





. 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED. 


Fulton National Bank, New York.—Semi-annual dividend of three and 
one-half (3%) per cent., has been declared, payable May 1, 1885. 

German Exchange Bank, New York.—Dividend of ten (10) per cent., has 
been declared, payable May 1, 1885. 

National City Bank, New York.—Dividend of five (5) per cent. and an 
extra dividend of five (5) per cent. has been declared, payable May 1, 
1885. 

Union National Bank, New York.—Dividend of four (4) per cent. has 
been declared, payable May 1, 1885. 

Union Trust Co. Philadelphia.—Semi-annual dividend of three (3) per 
cent., has been declared, payable May 1, 1885. : 

Cape Cod Five Cents Savings Bank, Cape Cod, Mass.—Semi-annual divi- 
dend of two (2) per cent., has been declared, payable May 1, 1885, 

Bank of Montreal.—Dividend of five (5) per cent. ‘has been declared, 
payable June 1, 1885. 

Dominion Bank, Toronto.—Dividend of five (5) per cent. has been de- 
clared, payable May 1, 1885. 

La Banque Ville Maria, Montreal.—Dividend of three and one-half (3%) 
per cent. has been declared, payable June 1, 1885. 

Merchants’ Bank of Canada, Montreal.—Dividend of three and one-half 
(3%) per cent. has been declared, payable June 1, 1885. 
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CORRECTING THE WEIGHT OF CoINS BY ELECTRICITY.—Herr J. Muller, a 
German mining engineer, has introduced the practice of bringing light “coins 
of silver and gold to the standard weight by electro-deposition of the metal 
on their surfaces. The coins form the cathode of the electro-typing bath, 
and a band of silver or gold, as the case may be, is used as the anode. For 
silver coins, the solution that is decomposed by the electric current consists 
of fifteen grams of chloride of silver freshly precipitated in a saturated solution 
of cyanide of potassium, to which water has been added to make one liter 
of solution. Two Leclanche cells form the source of the current. As IoI 
milligrams of silver are found to be deposited in an hour by this arrange- 
ment, the coins are exposed in the bath for a length ‘of time sufficient to 
supply the silver that they lack. For slight deficiencies,*f{there ,is]no deface- 
ment of the inscription. —= 

O_p BANK NoTE.—The oldest bank note probably in existence in Europe 
is one preserved in the Asiatic Museum at St. Petersburg. It dates from 
the year 1399 B. C. and was issued by the Chinese Government. It can 
be proved from Chinese chroniclers that, as early as 2697 B. C. bank notes 
were current in China under the name of ‘flying money.” The bank note 
preserved at St. Petersburg bears the name of the imperial bank, date and 
number of issue, signature of a mandarin, and contains even a list of the 
punishments inflicted for forgery of notes. This relic of four thousand years 
ago is probably written, for printing from wooden tablets is said to have been 
introduced in China only in the year 100 A. D. 

LonG LITIGATION.—The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania on the 14th of 
April ended a litigation which has been pending for forty eight years, by af- 
firming the judgment of Common Pleas Court No. 3 in the suit of Thomas 
A. Biddle, as assignee of Riddle & Mahoney, against the Girard National 
Bank, as garnishee of the firm of Warwick & Claggett, which did business in 
London half a century ago, and owned quite a block of stock in the Girard 
Bank. Suit was brought against the firm by Jackson Riddle & Co., of this 
city in 1838, and a judgment for $43,000 was rendered. No steps - were 
taken to realize upon their bank stock from 1845 until March, 1879, when 
the attention of Edward Waln, the only surviving counsel in the original pro- 
ceedings was attracted by the efforts which were being made by Governor 
William M. Bunn, on behalf of the heirs of Warwick, to recover the stock 
from the bank. Mr. Waln promptly put the pleading in proper shape and 
pressed the case to trial in February, 1883, when a verdict for $32,885 was 
rendered against the bank, subject to a reserved point of law, upon which 
the Court afterwards entered judgment for the defendant, notwithstanding the 
verdict. This point was the familiar one that a presumption of payment 
arises after a lapse of twenty years. The case was taken to the Supreme 
Court and argued by George W. Biddle and ex-Attorneys-General Brewster 
and MacVeagh, who had succeeded to Ferdinand Hubbell and William M. 
Meredith as counsel. In the opinion filed by Judge Clark, he holds that the 
presumption of payment applies to a judgment obtained on a writ of foreign 
attachment with the same force as to any other obligation or evidence ‘of in- 
debtedness. He declares that a court will exercise more liberality towards a 

rnishee than towards an ordinary litigant, and that the bank is certainly 
entitled to the benefit of so just and reasonable a presumption. When the 
original counsel are dead, the records, the books and the witnesses are gone, 
a new generation has taken their place, and everything connected with the 
case is involved in uncertainty and obscurity, he declares that it is fair to 
draw the inference that the claim was paid. The judgment in favor of the 
bank is therefore affirmed. 
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SAVINGS BANK DEPOSITORS.—Very curious and sometimes romantic stories 
are told of depositors who have disappeared and never turned up, or have 
reappeared in peculiar and mysterious ways. ‘Two years after the Western Sav- 
ing Fund Society of Philadelphia was started, in 1849, a mason made a deposit 
which was increased until in 1857, after an addition of $3,000 (they had no 
limit then), there were $4,000 due him. He was not seen until 1868, when 
the present treasurer, William B. Rogers, was approached one morning by 
a very seedy-looking fellow with worn-out clothes, who, in a rather dramatic 
manner, declared himself to be the above-said mechanic, and produced his 
bank book. His account was found to be the largest in the bank, about 
$8,000. But, to Mr. Rogers’ surprise, he did not want to withdraw any- 
thing, but to make another deposit. He had been plying his trade about 
the country, living on almost nothing and laying up something in nearly 
every place. He disappeared soon after, and was not heard from until 1874, 
when he wrote from yellow-fever stricken Memphis. The next information 
received was in 1884, when news came that he had died in the South. His 
deposit then amounted to $14,500, and was paid over to his relatives, who 
lived in Philadelphia. 


RAILROAD vs. WATER RATES.—Ten years ago Edward Crane defied the 
Massachusetts Legislature and the railroad men of the State of Massachusetts 
with a declaration that railroad transportation would yet be made cheaper 
than water transportation, and that railway competition would drive out 
lake and canal transportation. In the last quarterly report of the Treas- 
ury Review of Statistics (page 418) it is shown that the tonnage trans- 
ported on the New York State canals has fallen from 6,442,225 tons in 
1868 to 5,009,488 tons in 1884, while the tonnage on the New York Cen- 
tral & Hudson River Railroad has increased in the same time from 1,846,- 
599 tons to 10,211,418 tons; on the Erie Road, from 3,900,000 to 11,071,- 
000; and on the Pennsylvania, from 4,722,000 to 22,583,000. This is ex- 
clusive of the tonnage moved on the leased lines of these companies. The 
tonnage transported by rail on the four American trunk lines increased from. 
44,767,954 tons in 1880 to 53,549,316 tons in 1884. 


VIRGINIA.—The City Bank of Richmond has increased its capital from, 
$100,000 to $200,000. Under the efficient management of its President, 
Mr. Edward Cohen, this bank has attained a well-deserved prosperity. 


INTERESTING CASE OF BANK DEpoSIT.—Judge Paxson, of the Pennsylva- 
nia Supreme Court, has filed an opinion in the case of the First National 
Bank of Scranton vs. Higbee & Co., which involved the question of the re- 
sponsibility of a bank to hold money deposited to pay a draft due by the de- 
positor. The facts of the case were as follows: Higbee & Co., had drawn 
their draft on John B. Gillespie for $797.76, at thirty days. The draft was. 
accepted by Gillespie, but was ‘not paid at maturity, and was returned to. 
the bank in Philadelphia from which it had been received. Subsequently, 
Gillespie sent his brother, Thomas Gillespie to the First National Bank of 
Scranton, with $600 to apply to this draft. The cashier informed the brother 
that the draft had been returned to the bank in Philadelphia from which it 
had been received. Thomas Gillespie then left the money with the cashier, 
and received from him a certificate of deposit in John B. Gillespie’s favor 
for $600, ‘‘to pay Higbee’s draft.” After seven days, however, Gillespie 
drew his check upon the bank for $600, and drew out the money. The 
draft, in the meantime, had not been returned to the bank. Subsequently 
Higbee & Co. brought suit against the bank and recovered a verdict. At 
the trial below the judge declined to charge that Gillespie had a right to 
revoke his direction to pay the Higbee draft at any time before the same 
was paid by the bank. This action was assigned for error. Justice Paxson 
agrees with the plaintiffs in error on this point, and holds that Gillespie had 
a full right to revoke the direction to pay the draft at any time prior to its 
application by the bank to the payment of that obligation, and that, in per- 
mitting them to withdraw it the bank had acted properly. 
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BANK COLLECTIONS.—In view of the decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the case of the Exchange National Bank of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., vs. The Third National Bank of the City of New York (published in 
the February number of the BANKER’s MAGAZINE) the following banks in 
the city of Raleigh, North Carolina, viz, the Raleigh National Bank of Ra- 
leigh, N. C.; the Citizens’ National Bank, of Raleigh, N. C.; and the State 
National Bank of Raleigh, N. C., have announced that they ‘‘decline to 
take papers for collection outside of the City of Raleigh, except as agents, 
responsible for due care only, with power to appoint other agents, who be- 
come thereby the agents of the owners of the paper, and responsible to the 
owners of the paper, to the exoneration of the said Raleigh banks, except 
for their own due care. And this will be the implied contract in every 
case.” 


F, A, DREXEL’S CHARITIES.—Archbishop Ryan has received, as trustee of 
the Roman Catholic institutions of the Philadelphia diocese, $740,000 under 
the will of the late Francis A. Drexel, the banker, who directed that, after 
the payment of certain small specific legacies, one-tenth of his estate should 
go to a number of Catholic charities which he named. The executors, by 
the will, were given a year in which to settle the estate’s affairs. Mr. Drexel, 
during his lifetime, was regarded as a conservative and keen financier. The 
condition of his affairs after his death shows that the common judgment was a 
sound one, for they were all in such order that the estate will in a few weeks 
bave been completely adjusted. It is reported on good authority that the estate 
will certainly reach $10,000,000, and that consequently, the bequests to char- 
ities would amount to a round $1,000,000. Negotiations are proceeding for 
the settlement of the late Mr. Drexel’s interest in the firm of Drexel & Co. 
The new building that the firm is now erecting at Fifth and Chestnut Streets 
will, it is said, be the finest bank building in the United States. 


VIRGINIA Coupon DECISION.—In consequence of the decision of the United 
States Supreme Court in the Virginia tax cases it has been suggested that the State 
immediately bring suit against the State of West Virginia for the payment of 
one-third of the debt. The lawyers who have been consulted on this sub- 
ject say that there can be no question but that the equities are with the 
State of Virginia. The difficulty would be to collect a judgment if one should 
be obtained. One of the difficult problems in the question is the fact that 
one of the fundamental conditions of the admission of Virginia into the 
Union, is that the State, by no law or act, should in any way interfere with 
the common school system. .The decision of the Supreme Court, if it shall 
be strictly followed, will make it impossible for Virginia to maintain her 
school system. It seems almost inevitable that the schools will be closed. 
Virginia is the trustee of $20,000,000 of her own indebtedness, which is 
not canceled, but most of-which is paid, the trust existing on the obliga- 
tion to collect one-third from West Virginia. 


THE HOTEL COLFAx.—This summer resort, near the ‘‘Old Magnesian 
Chalybeate” and ‘‘ Colfax” mineral springs, at Colfax, Iowa, twenty-four 
miles east of Des Moines and 333 west of Chicago, on the Rock Island & 
Pacific Railway, will be opened on May 6, for the season of 1885. This 
splendid hotel can accommodate 300 guests. All its appointments are first 
class. Its tables are supplied with all the substantials and delicacies, and its 
parlors, reading and sleeping-rooms with every convenience ; croquet, billiards, 
bowling alleys, and other facilities for recreation. Thayer’s orchestra engaged 
for the season. The grounds include the ‘‘Old M. C.” and Colfax springs, 
which are unequaled for their remedial virtues. Thousands certify to their 
efficacy ; they are a powerful alterative and tonic, and an infallible cure for 
rheumatism, dyspepsia, indigestion and other ailments. The Hotel Colfax fur- 
nishes the water fresh from the original fountains, for drinking and bathing, 
hot or cold. Its charges are moderate, $10 per week, and upward. Parties 
desiring quarters for the summer should secure them at once. 
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NEW BANKS, BANKERS, AND SAVINGS BANKS. 
(Monthly List, continued from April No., page 791.) 


State. 


DAK.... 


IND..... 
IOWA. .. 





KANSAS. 


Place and Capital. Bank or Banker. 
BR. ¥. GaPR sce petadedd Hatch & Foote.......... 
. Birmingham... Central Bank............ 
$ 50,000 William Berney, /7. 
Jamestown .... Jamestown Nat’l Bank... 
$ 50,000 A. J. Feezer, Pr. 
Pierceton...... People’s Bank (W. C. 
Emmetsburg... First National Bank...... 
$ 50,000 E. S. Ormsby, Pr. 
[ee Bank of Attica (A. C. 
. Herington ..... Bank of Herington....... 
M. D. Herington, Pr. 
.. Mulvane........ Bank of Mulvane (M. 
. ee The Kansas Mortgage Co, 
$ 25,000 Carroll N. Beal, Pr, 


Lake Charles.. J. B. Watkins Bkg. Co.. 
J. B. Watkins, Pr. 


$50,coo0 John P. Richardson, Pr. 
0 ae Jefferson Co. Bank...... 


« SUNG 6 scenes Neosho Savings Bank.. 
$ 20,000 H. C. Armstrong, Pr. 
. Georgetown ... Payne, Washington & Co. 
. Fort Edward... First National Bank...... 
$ 75,000 P. C. Hitchcock, /r. 
. Middletown .... Merch. & Mfrs. N. B...... 
$ 160, 000 Isaac R. Clements, ?. 
. Seneca Falls... Exchange Nat’! Bank..... 
$ 100,000 H. Chamberlain, Pr. 
o PURMRER.. 2 000s D. Adams & Son......... 
. Mount Vernon. Knox National Bank..... 
$ 50,000 Henry B. Curtis, Pr. 
. Elizabethtown.. Elizabethtown Nat’! B’k.. 
100,000 Aaron Dissinger, Pr. 
SO eS Everett Bank............ 
$ 30,000 Edward F. Kerr, Pr. 


5 ween Bank of Sparta.......... 


$ 40,000 W. N. Cameron, ?7. 


. Abilene........ Abilene National Bank.. 


J. M. Daugherty, Pr. 


$ 100,000 
~~  —aRQnaen The Harris Bank........ 


$ 100,000 Jim Harris, Pr. 


. Rock Springs.. Min. & St’k Growers’ B’k.: 


Cashier and N. Y. Correspondent. 


National Bank of the Republic. 
Saffold Berney, Cas. 


Geo. L. Raymond, Cas. 
eee ree 
Gilman, Son & Co. 
A. L. Ormsby, Cas. 
. ee 
Kountze Bros, 
Geo. R. Browning, Cas. 
Wightman). Gilman, Son & Co. 
Fourth National Bank. 
D. A. Mulvane, Sec. 


A. C. Gordon, Cas. 


Se ee B’k of Bellaire (Turrell & ES a vaiineads 
. Houghton...... Nat’l B’k of Houghton... 

$ 150,000 Z. W. Wright, Pr. 
. Pee First National Bank...... 


Imp. & Traders’ National Bank, 
Jas. B. Sturgis, Cas. 
National Park Bank, 
O. J. Waite, Cas. 
( Bakewell & Munroe), 
Merchants’ National Bank, 
A. J. Baurdick, 77. 
Wells, Fargo & Co. 


National Park Bank. 
A. R. Wing, Cas. 
Nathan M. Hallock, Cas. 
Imp. & Traders’ National Bank. 
Norman H. Becker, Cas. 
Third National Bank. 
Centra] National Bank. 
John M, Ewalt, Cas. 


J. M. Wilson, Cas. 
United States National Bank, 
J. N. Walling, Cas. 


C. Evans, Cas. 
Ninth National Bank. 
J. B. Harris, Cas. 
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CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER. 


( Monthly List, continued from April No., page 793.) 
Bank and place. Elected. In place of 


N. Y. City.—Second National Bank.... . & O. D. Roberts. 


BGA ccs 
ae 


CONN... 


.. Oskaloosa N, B., Oskaloosa.. 
. Red Oak National _ 


" Tradesmen’s Nat’! B’k.... 
First Nat’l Bank, Birmingham. W. A. Walker, Jr., Pr.. Wm. Berney. 


First Nat’] Bank, San Diego... O. S. Hubbell, 4ss’¢ Cas. 


—_ A, P. Collins, Pr . B. : 
New Britain Nat’l Bank, a ® y i 
ew britain Na Ne se itiain. A. 3. Sloper, Cas A. P. Collins. 


E. N. Stanley, 4ss’¢ Cas, A. J. Sloper. 


. Hansen Co. B’k, Alexandria... 
.. Jamestown N. B., Jamestown... 


First National Bank, | E. C. Eddy, Pr.......... Ezra B, Eddy.* 
. ( Geo. Q. Erskine, V. Pr.. 


.. Beadle Co. Nat'l Bank, ee. C. E. Byrant, Cas _, Frank E. Stevens. 
. Kidder Co. Bank, Steele H. W. Taylor, Cas....... W. H. Finney. 


Union Nat’l B’k, Wilmington.. John H. Danbury, Cas... . J. Peoples. 


. Nat’l B’k of State of Fila., J. J. Daniel, V. Pr 


Jacksonville. 
First Nat’] Bank, La Grange... Wm. C. Yancey, V. Pr.. W. O. Tuggle. 


Third National Bank, Frank L. Bunn, Cas T. J. Bunn. 
Bl oomington. S. W. Waddle, 4ss’¢ Cas. F. L. Bunn. 


. First Nat’l Bank, Petersburg... C. B. Laning, Pr........ W. C. Smoot. 


.. State Nat’l Bank, Logansport.. John F. Johnson, Cas... J. C. Ingram. 
. Citizens’ National Bank, 


Theo, P. Haughey, Pr.. R. L. Wilson. 
W. E. Dunn, 4ss’¢. Cas. C. R. Wilson. 


Mrs. L.B. Stephense 


N oblesville. 


J.J 
} a . Alexander, Ve. £0 0 

S. N, Goodhue, Cas 

of W. Loring, V. Pr.. 

B. . D. B. Miller. 
- 


. First National Bank, Marion. 
i B. Miller, Ass't Cas.. B. B. Clark. 


d Oak. 


.. First Nat’l Bank, Viltioca . Fast, ae ..... H. H. McCartney. 
. First Nat’l B’k, Coffeyville on Slosson, V. Pr..... 


'"’ First Nat’l Bank, Fort Scott... John Gleurz, V. P....... 


. First Nat’l B’k, Louisville... . 


.. Farm. & Merch, B’k, McPherson C. A. Heggelund A, L. McWhirk. 
. Wellington National Bank, H. H. Davidson, V. Pr.. J. Murphy. 


Wellington. {| H. E. Frantz, Ass’t¢ Cas.. F. Frantz. 


Deposit Bank, Glasgow........ H. C. Trigg, Cas 
A. L. Schmidt, Pr 


Thos. R. Sinton, A. C.. A. L. Schmidt. 


.. Bank of Uniontown J. W. Jenkins, Cas....... Henry Wilken. 
. Chestertown N.B., Chestertown Chas, T. Westcott, V. P. 
. Attleboro N. B., No. Attleboro. J. D. Richards, Pr 


‘|, Central Nat’l Bank, Boston.... Sam. Carr, Jr., V. Pr.... 


Charlotte. 


.. First National Bank, E. S. Lacey, Pr 


W. P. Lacey, Cas E. S. Lacey. 


.. First Nat’] Bank, Kalamazoo... L. Hull, Actg Pr....... . R. S. Babcock.* 
. First Nat’] Bank, Leslie W. Haynes, V. Pr A. Walker. 


First Nat’l B’k, Traverse City.. John T. Beadle, V. Pr... 


.. First Nat’l Bank, Whitehall.... S. H. Lasley, Cas 
. First National Bank, Morris... Carrington Phelps, /r... G. M. Fish, Jr. 


( F. J. Tygard, Pr Lewis Cheney.* 
Bates Co. Nat’l B’k, Butler. 4 John B. Newberry, V. P. J. C. Clark. 
J. C. Clark, Cas i 7 Tygard. 


. Bank of Carthage Frank Hill, Pr A. Cassil. 


* Deceased 
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Bank and Place. Elected, In place of 
J. Raynolds, Pr......... M. 8. Otero. 
N. M... First National Bank, J. S. Raynolds, V. Pr... N. T. Armijo. 
Albuquerque, } Norman C. Raff, Cas.... D. Geary. 
M. W. Flournoy, A. C.. gbeowees 
N. Y..;. Cayuga Co. N. B., Auburn.. o E. Storke, Cas........ ws L. Palmer. 
« .. Tanners’ Nat’l Bank, Catskill. . COE Bs. FP vccens cons S. S. Day.* 
" . National Bank of D. M. Hamilton, Pr..... A. Reed.* 
Coxsackie. } Wheeler Powell, V. Pr.. D. M. Hamilton. 
»  ., Citizens’ N. B., Hornellsville.. J. E. Santee, Cas........ J. S. McMaster. 
w  .. Kingston Nat’l B’k, - A. Humphrey, V. Pr.... F. W. Ingalls. 
« ,. National Bank of Stamford.. . J. H. Merchant, Cas,....S. W. Hubbard. 
" . Utica City National Bank, Chas. S. Symonds, Pr... 1. Maynard.* 
oa Utica. } M. C. Brown, 4.C...... C. S. Symonds. 
OunI0... Commercial N. B., Columbus... a > Ley < eee Foe 
‘ eo. E. Martin, V. Pr... H. A. Martin 
, . Hocking Valley aa bmn Thos. Mithoff, Cas....... W. D. Kutz 
*({ Geo. Mithoff, Asst Cas.. T. Mithoff. 
o . Meee Mall Bomk, Bet. Vermems 5. Wee Be, Fe Pi icccccce = —=«_ cesccene 
. First National Bank, R. B. Carnahan, Cas.... C. E. Witter.* 


OFFICIAL BULLETIN OF NEW 


No. 


3328 
3329 
3339 


3332 





Ravenna. J. S. Cooke, Ass’t Cas... 
ranean First Natl B’k, Baker City.... Walter Fernald, V. Pr... 
PENN... 


Keystone Nat’l Bank, Erie..... F. V. Kepler, Ass’t Cas.. 
.. Central Nat’l Bank, Phila..... Theo. L. De Bow, 4. C.. 
.. Merch.& Mfrs,’N.B., Pittsburgh. Reuben Miller, gt 
.. York Co. Nat’l B’k, York...... Wm. S. Roland, Pr.... 
... First National Bank, Baird..... W. L. Gilliland, V. Pr.. 
. Wills Point B’k, Wills Point... W. B. Lybrank, Pr..... 


* Deceased. 





“ 
B 
9 


eeeveveeneee 
eeeereee 


Sam’1S. Sharp. 
. Wm. Rea. 
. J. E. Rosenmiller. 


National Bank of Middlebury.. Chas. E. Pinney, Cas.... J. G. Wellington. 
. Woodstock N. B., Woodstock. Fred’k W. Wilder, 4. C. 


Liberty Savings Bank, Liberty. R. B. Clayton, Pr...... 


NATIONAL BANKS. 


| (Continued from April No., page 793.) 


Name and Place. Fresident, Cashier. Capital. 
First National Bank............ Chas. E, Brown, 
Sibley, Iowa. H. L. Emmert, $50,000 
Knox National Bank ........... Henry B. Curtis, 
Mount Vernon, OHIO. John M. Ewalt, 50,000 
Exchange National Bank........ H. Chamberlain, 
Seneca Falls, N. Y. Norman H. Becker, 100,000 
First National Bank............ P, C. Hitchcock, 
Fort Edward, N. Y. A. R. Wing, 75,000 
Jamestown National Bank...... A. J. Feezer, 
Jamestown, Dak. Geo. L. Raymond, __ 50,000 
First National Bank............ John P, Richardson, 


Jackson, Miss. 
Merch, & Mfrs. National Bank.. Isaac R. Clements, 


O. J. Waite, 50,000 


Middletown, N. Y. Nathan M, Hallock, 160,000 
DOMES TEE Gh acs dccccscconse Z. W. Wright, 
Houghton, MICH. James B. Sturgis, 150,000 
Elizabethtown National Bank... Aaron Dissinger, 
Elizabethtown, Pa. Isaac S. Longenecker, 100,000 
Abilene National Bank....... ..» J. M. Daugherty, 
Abilene, TEXas. C. Evans, 100,000 
First National Bank............ E. S. Ormsby, 


Emmetsburg, Iowa. 





A. L. Ormsby, 50,000 
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CHANGES, DISSOLUTIONS, ETC. 


( Monthly List, continued from April No. page 791.) 


a“ DP eeeececeeecece 
” OS? suludeawe citi 
” So - wsheedeoniea 
a“ SB eeocoscccecscce 
a” a“ eee eoeeeeeneee 
a ee ae 
“ . San Francisco. . 
CoL.... Montrose...... 
DAK.... Jamestown .... 
DEL,... Wilmington.... 
FLA.... Jacksonville.... 
OE ants Chatsworth.... 
M . Highland...... 
" , BEEN 2c cece 
lowa... Bloomfield..... 
" . Emmetsburg... 
KAN.... Baxter Springs. 
u Se ee 
u . Meriden........ 
“ Mulvane....... 
" Pvess cee 
_ See Glasgow 
MASS a 
MicuH... Houghton...... 
" OwOR8O. .ccscce 
ar ae 
" 0 
N. Mex. Albuquerque... 
« ,, Georgetown... 
N. Y.... Fort Edward... 
»  .. Seneca Falls... 
u éndece 
OnI10... Crestline ...... 
” so PERM. i ccccc 


.. Mount Vernon. 
OREGON Independence. . 


Philadelphia... 


BOREEE cccccces 
Franklin....... 


“re #@eee 


Dresden....%... 


.. reeswater,..... 


Apgar & Co.; now Louis J. Apgar. 

E. C. Fox & Co.; suspended. 

Hewson, Kilbreth & Co.; now Hewson & White. 

Sterling, Groesbeck & Co.; now J. H. Sterling & Co. 

Post, Wales & Co.; now Post & Wales. 

Harriot & Noyes; now S. J. Harriot & Co. 

Fresno County Bank ; now First National Bank. 

F, Berton & Co.; transferred business to Alfred Borel & Co. 

Uncompahgre Valley Bank (C. E McConnell & Co.); now 
McConnell & Burgess, proprietors. 

Stutsman’s Co, Bank; now Jamestown National Bank. 

Robinson, Chandler & Co.; closed. 

National Bank of the State of Florida ; does not succeed, as 
reported, Ambler, Marvin & Stockton. 

C. A. Wilson & Co.; sold out to J. E. Brown & Co. 

Ryhiner & Co. ; closed. 

Hobart & Davis; suc. by Tremont B’k (A. J. Davis, pro.). 

Steckel & Overton ; succeeded by Exchange Bank. 

Ormsby Bros. & Co.; now First National Bank. 

Baxter Bank (H. R. Crowell); succeeded by Crowell & 
Clark, proprietors. 

McCune Bank (Millington & Vance); now I. K. Vance & 
Co., proprietors. 

B’k of Meriden ( Kane & Lloyd); now A. J. Kane, proprietor. 

Mulvane Bank ; now Bank of Mulvane (W. Wightman). 

C. N. Beal & Co.; succeeded by the Kansas Mortgage Co. 


. Trigg & Co.; discontinued ; succeeded by Deposit Bank. 


Pinkham & Corey; now Edwin H. Corey. 

First Nat’] B’k, expired by limitation ; succeeded by Nat’l 
Bank of Houghton. 

First Nationa] Bank; succeeded by A. T. Nichols & Co. 

De Soto City Bank (E. H. Bradbury & Co.) ; succeeded by 
Jefferson Co. Bank ( Bakewell & Munroe). 

Newton Co. Bank; succeeded by Neosho Savings Bank. 

Central Bank ; consolidated with First National Bank. 

Kennedy & Thobro; succeeded by Payne, Washington & Co. 

National Bank of Fort Edward; now First National Bank. 

Nat’l Exchange Bank ; succeeded by Exchange Nat’! Bank. 

Thomas G. North & Co.; now North & Co. 

Farm. & Mech. B’k; assigned Mar. 31, to S. G. Cummins. 

Farmers’ National Bank ; succeeded by D. Adams & Son. 

Knox Co. National Bank; succeeded by Knox Nat'l Bank. 

Polk Co. Bank ; succeeded by J. S. Cooper. 

Page, Fleming & Co.; now E. D. Page & Bro. 

Coventry National Bank ; expired by limitation. 


. Sulphur Springs Weaver & Whitworth ; now Weaver, Whitworth & Foscue. 


Childress & Harris Bank ; now the Harris Bank. 
Bank of Franklin ; failed April 13. 

Exchange National Bank : suspended April 2. 
Farmers’ Bank ; suspended April 9. 

Franklin Savings Bank ; suspended April 2. 
Bain Bros,; suspended April 2. 


Currie & Sharpe ; out of business. 


Kittridge Bros.; sold out to W. B. Tesdale. 
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BOSTON BANK STOCKS AND DIVIDENDS. 


The following table, compiled for the Boston Commercial Bulletin by Joseph 
G. Martin, presents the capital of each bank, together with the last two semi- 
annual dividends, free of all taxes, and the amount payable on Wednesday, 
April 1, also the market value of each stock, dividend on Oct. 1, 1884, and 
at the present time: 





























Capital. Dividends. Amount. | Stock, Divid. on. 
Boston Banks. : 
| April, 1885. Oct.,’84. Ap.,’85. Apr. 1, 1885. Oct. 1, 84. Mar.27,’85 

Atlantic National .........] $750,000 3% $26,250 152 «|| ~—lox88 
Atlas National............ 1, 500,000 2% 24 37,500 123 | 118 
Blackstone National....... 1,500,000 2% 2% 37,500 105 | 109 
Boston National,..........| 1,000,000 3 3 30,000 17 | 17 
Boylson National.......... 700,000 24% 3 21,000 mS CO 119 
Broadway National........ 200,000 ° * — 100 | 100 
Bunker Hill National...... 500,000 5 4% 22,500 386 | 186 
Central National.......... 500,000 ° ) — — | _ 
City National...... TTT Ty 1,000,000 2% 2 20,000 t10-—CsC=*?/ 109 
Columbian National.se+s++| 1,000,000 3 3 30,000 128 132 
Commerce. .......0¢ eeeess| 1,500,000 3 2% 37,500 113) CO 119 
Commonwealth......++ess- 500,000 2% 2% 12,500 114 | 117 
Continental National..... «| 1,000,000 24% 2% 25,000 108 TIO 
Eagle National..........++| 1,000,000 244 244 25,000 105 | 115 
Eliot National............. 1,000,000 3 3 30,000 120 121 
Everett National..... occce 400.000 14 2 8,000 104 sO 95 
Exchange National........| 1,000,000 3 244 25,000 18 | 117 
Fanueil Hall National..... 1,000,000 3 3 30,000 132 132 
First National.........++++| 1,000,000 5 5 50,000 200 CF 200 
First Ward National. . ... 200,000 3 3 6,000 -_ | 116 
Fourth National........... 500,000 24 2% 12,500 t) 112 
Freeman’s National....... 800,000 2% 2 16,000 Iori 106 
Globe National... ......... 1,000,000 24 2 20,000 100) 98 
Hamilton National........ 750,000 3 3 22.500 120 | 123 
Hide & Leather........... 1,500,000 2% 2% 37,500 18 | 115 
Howard National.........| 1,000,000 2% 2% 25,000 o- 1 113 
Lincoln National.......... 300,000 2% 2% 7,500 102 | 102 
Manufacturers’ National... 500,000 24% 2% 12,500 97 «CO 98 
Market National ........ 800,000 2 2 16.000 98 94 
Massachusetts Nat. par $250 800,000 2 2 16,000 108 102 
Maverick National.... ... 400,000 5 5 20,000 220 220 
Mechanics’ National...... 250,000 3% 3% 8,750 128 128 
Merchandise National,.... 500,000 2% 2% 12,500 98 98 
Merchants’ National ...... 3,000,000 3 3 90,000 137. | 143 
Metropolitan National, ... 300,000 24 3 9,000 mw 112 
onument National, ..... 150,000 5 5 7,500 207. | 210 
Mount Vernon National... 200,000 3 3 6,000 128 | 132 
National Market of Brigh.. 250,000 3% 3% 8,750 oe 142 
New England National....| 1.000,000 3 3 30,000 232 140 
North National........... 1,000,000 3 3 30,000 124 | 123 
North America. ......seee 1,000,000 24% 2 20,000 105 | 106 
Old Boston National....... 900,000 244 2 22,500 60 =| 62 
People’s National......... 300,000 4 4 12,000 160 | 160 
Redemption, National..... 1,000,000 3 3 30,000 120 115 
Republic, National........ I, 500,000 3 3 45,000 129 | 132 
Revere (National)....... «+| 1,500,000 3 3 45,000 18 | 122 
Rockland (National)....... 300,000 4 4 12,000 aw 137 
Second National ...... eee] 1,600,000 4 4 64,000 15! 155 
Security (National)........ 250,000 +2% t2% 6,250 180 180 
Shawmut National ........ 1,000,000 3 3 30,000 5S 116 
Shoe & Leather National..| 1,000,000 2% 2% 25,000 95 | 97 
State National............| 2,000,000 24% 24% 50,000 122 =| 120 
Suffolk National...........| 1,500,000 24% 2% 37.500 7 |. = 
Third National............ ,000 2 2 12,000 go. CO go 
Traders’ National......... 500,000 2 2 10,000 92 | 95 
Tremont National......... 2,000,000 24% 244 50,000 108 106 
Union (National)........ «+| 1,000,000 3% 3% 35,000 148 140 
Washington National...... 750,000 2% 2% 18,750 130 134 
Webster (National)........ 1,500,000 2 2 30,000 101 IIt 

Total April, ¢885........- . |$ 52,450,000 $ 1,436,750 

Oct., 1884.......+++| 52,450,000 1,468,500 

April, 1884..0¢...00: 52,450,000 1,492,500 

Get. SEBS ccccccces 52,350,000 1,422,600 

April, 1883......... -| 52)200,a00 1,506,200 
































* Quarterly. 





+ Not decided. 
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S lus. = ~ 
,: Nate Brks “a8 2S 
x Banks. Capital. |Mar. 10,’85.| $ Last S38 
ws State Banks|“ §& Dividend. Sa 
© Mar. 21,'85.| &, 
1} Bank of New York Nat’l Bkg. Ass’n.| 2,000,000 | g 1,243,000 | $ 100 Jan. "85 5 |$166% 
2| Manhattan Compa pany: seseeee| 25050,000 984, 50 |Feb., "85... 4 144% 
3} Merchants’ Nation Bank.. éeeeteeeee 2,000,000 621, 50 Jan., ’85 - 4 131 
4| Mechanics’ National Bank.......... 2,000,000] 1,193,100 25 pote 85.... 4 138 
5| Union National Bank............. «-| 1,200,000 659,900 50 |Nov., 84... 5 150 
6} Bank of America. ............ee00- 3y000,000 | 1,582,500 | 100 |Jan.,°85.... § 158 
7; Phenix National Bank.............. 1,000,000 ' 20 |Jan., 85---- 3 103 
8} National City Bank. . ..........+6. 1,000,000} 1,826,600 | 100 |May, "84....10 | 25274 
10| Tradesmen’s National Bank......... 1,000,000 211,800 40 |JaN., 85-006 3 98 
t1} Fulton National Bank.............. 600,000 292,900 3o |May,’8s5.... 34%) 115 
12| Chemical National Bank............ 300,000 | 4,145,000 | 100 /Quarterly 25 % | 2,518 
13} Merchants’ Exchange Nat’l Bank...| 1,000,000 143,800 50 |Jan.,°85.... 3 96 
14| Gallatin National Bank............. 1,000,000 | 1,003,600 50 Oct.,’84... - § 165 
15| Nat’l Butchers & Drovers’ Bank.... 300,000 286,000 25 |Jan.,’85..-. 4 142 
16) Mechanics & Traders’ Bank........ 200,000 62,000 25 |July, '84...- 3 100 
17} Greenwich Bank...............002 200,000 43,300 25 |May, 84.... 3 102 
18| Leather Manufacturers’ Nat’l Bank.. 600,000 449,500 | 100 |Jan., 85.... 5 156% 
19} Seventh Ward National Bank....... 300,000 66,500 | 100 |Jan., 85.... 3 110 
20) Bank ef the State of New York.. ... 800,000 350,600 | 100 |Nov., °84... 4 108 
21} American Exchange Nat’! Bank..... 5,000,009 | 1,434,300 100 Nov., 84... 344| 121 
23) National Bank of Commerce.....++++| 5,000,000 | 3,057,500 100 |Jan.,’85.... 4 148% 
25; National Broadway Bank........... 1,000,000 | 1,422,800 25 an.,’85 -10 26044 
27; Mercantile National Bank........... 1,000,000 248,200 | 100 | ly 85.-++ 3 116 
28] Pacific Bank.. nee 422,700 224,700 50 |Nov., °84... 244) 158 
29! National Bank of the Republic. slain 1,500,000 561, 100 |Feb., ’85.... 3 108 
30| Chatham National Bank............ 450,000 304,500 25 |Jan.,°85. 5 152 
3t| People’s Bank....... .... ceccecess 200,000 133,400 25 |jan., 85 5 146 
32} Bank of North America...... ...... 700,000 245,300 70 | an., 85.... 3 100 
33; Hanover National Bank....... .... ,000, 000 577,500 100 |Jan., 85.... 3%| 140 
34| Irving National Bank............... 500,000 166,400 50 Jan.,’85.. - 5 129 
36| National Citizens’ Bank......... — 600,000 245,900 25 |Jan., 85..+- 3%| 119% 
40) Nassau Bank,......... 0 evecccoceves 500.000 89,600 50 |May, 84.... 4 128 
42| Market National Bank.............. 500,000 376,600 100 Jan., °85.. - 4 138% 
43| St. Nicholas Bank of New York..... 500,000 212,500 | roo |Jan., 85.... 4 120% 
44, National Shoe & Leather Bank...... 500,000 222,500 | 100 |Jan., 85... 4 156% 
45| Corn Exchange Bank..... Seescesoes 1,000,000 | 1,024,400 100 |Feb., °84.... 5 160 
47| Continental National Bank.......... 1,000,000 233,900 | 100 |Jan.,’85.... 444} 108 
49 Oriental Bank.......... 300,000 286,600 25 on 185..-- § 148% 
53; Importers & Traders’ Nat'l Bank. ssee| 1,500,000] 2,738,900 100 |Jan., 85... 7 25244 
54| National Park Bank......... aarti 2,000,000} 1,187,200 | 100 _" *85 4 148 
58] North River Bank................0- 240,000 63,300 go |Jan., "85... 4 110 
59; East River National Bank.......... 250,000 124,300 25 |jan., 85 a 322 
61} Fourth National Bank.............. 3,200,000 | 1,162,600 100 |Jan., "85... 4 116 
‘62| Central National Bank ............. 2,000,000 353,300 | roo |Jan.,’85 3 III 
63) Second National Bank.............. 300,000 37,000 100 |Jan.,’84 10 100 
64) Ninth National Bank,...........6.- 750,000 213,000 | 100 _ »'85.+-- 3%4| 107 
65) First National Bank............-se0 500,000 | 3,764,000 100 |jan., 34... -10 850 
66) Third National Bank.. ............. 1,000,000 153,500 | 100 yar 85.... 34%] 100 
67| New York National Exchange ava. 3¢0,000 92,300 | 100 |Feb., ’8s.... 3 100 
7° gS National Bank....... 250,000 261,200 | 100 Jan, ae 5 174 
71| New York County National Bank... 200,000 42,800 | 100 \Jan ,'S4..-+ 4 161 
72| German-American Bank............ 750,000 165,400 75 Aug, "84.02 3 100 
74| Chase National Bank...... videnwaehe 300,000 135,800 | roo |Jan., ’84.... 4 185 
76| Fifth Avenue Bank..........2006 o- 100,000 473;T100 | 100 |..-..eseeeeeeees 40 
77| German Exchange Bank............ 200,000 224,400 | roo |May, ’8s... 150 
78| Germania Bank. ..........0.-00e- 200,000 246,300 | 100 |May, ’8s.... o 191 
79, United States National Bank........ 500,000 97,400 oS RE PS ee 130 
80/ Lincoln National Bank.............. 500,000 35p700 | 100 |... eeeeeeeeeees 150 
81| Garfield National Bank.......:..... 200,000 57,000 —— eee 125 
82| Fifth National Bank................ 150,000 114,800 100 |Jan., ‘84. - 3 10954 
83) Bank of the Metropolis............. 300,000 207,100 | 100 |Jan.,’84.... 334] 15° 
i... > “ Si aesepeeser 200,000 119,400 100 jan.» "85... - 5 —_ 
54| *Murray Hill Bank............... ee 100,000 157,800 50 | July, ’84..-- 4 200% 
71| *Sixth National Bank............... 200,000 53,300 100 — "84 4 15° 
21} *Mount Morris Bank...... . ...... 100,000 41,500 100 | Jan., 85 3 100 
29| *Eleventh Ward Bank.............. 100,000 56,700 25 |Jan.,’85.... 4 130 
65| *Madison Square Bank.............. 200,000 10,500 SM tL cocdcsseode 26s 95 
OG] SRORUORTE TAME... ..cccccccwccccces 500,000 102,000 SOD bo snceccedens coool 
14; *Produce Exchange Bank........... 1,000,000 94,600 eG IOs 110 
le inns ccncetidakaeddserue 125,000 7,900 | 100 |eeee o 
54] *Columbia Bank... ..........0cccc00¢ 100,000 2,900 | 100 Jocccsccece coves 88 
44| *Nineteenth Ward Bank............ 94,100 — tt cient dcandesaenees _ 








* Not members of Clearing-house Association. 
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THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 


NOTES ON THE MONEY MARKET. 


A FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL REVIEW, 


The month of April has been like the first day. The weather, like that of 
March, has fooled everybody, and its business has disappointed them. We 
are within a month of summer, and yet the winter is hardly over. This 
has been a year without a spring. The first week of March was an excep- 
tion, and gave us the only pleasant weather during the whole month. The 
third week of April was the only exception to the cold, unseasonable weather 
of March. Indeed, not until the fourth week did the fields put on their 
spring suits and the trees their spring bonnets. This has been a most ex- 
ceptional season, and it has done as much as the depression to cause an equally 
ackward and bad spring’ trade. 

There. are a few branches only that have done as much as_ usual this 
spring, so far as this city is concerned. Our merchants, wholesale jobbing 
and retail, complain bitterly. Traveling men have returned from their April 
trips with less business than secured on their February trips. Many of them re- 
port the worst trip they ever had in the West. They say there is no money, 
that the country is either poor, or not sending its produce forward to mar- 
ket. The latter reason would appear to be the true one, judging from the 
premium New York Exchange has commanded in the West, as well as in 
Canada, for a month past. Yet the reported tonnage of the railroads, both 
east and west of Chicago, does not appear to bear out this theory. The 
low price of produce, compared with last and recent years, however, makes 
such a comparison somewhat fallacious. The tonnage may be larger, the 
returns smaller, and the agricultural sections poorer. This may be the solu- 
_tion, for it is tolerably certain that farmers have not made much money off 
the crops of 1884, large as they were. The more wheat they raised, at the 

rices they have received, the worse off the producers may have been, especi- 
ally in the more remote sections of the wheat belt. On the other hand, 
these low prices have netted farmers more than they ever would have netted 
them before, by reason of the average lower freight rates. 

The dry-goods men are among the loudest in their complaints of poor 
spring trade. This is especially and generally true of the domestic branches, 
with very few exceptions. The importers of raw silks, Hamburg embroider- 
ies, and a few specialties in foreign goods, of the more fashionable makes, 
have had a good trade. But otherwise, New York dry-goods men talk 
very blue, though there was some improvement at the close of the month. 
At the same time reports come from newspaper sources, that Chicago has 
had a good distributing trade the past month. But this is not reflected in 
the condition of the Chicago money market, nor in domestic exchange; nor 
confirmed by Chicago merchants visiting this city. 

The manufacturing interests have hardly maintained the early improve- 
ment of the year, for an obvious reason, found in the above light dis- 
tribution of goods. There were light stocks of some manufactures carried 
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over from last year, and, after the new year, there was an improvement in 
industrial interests on this account, and in the bélief that there was to be an 
improved demand, if not better prices, when spring trade should open. But it 
has not opened yet, and most manufacturers are about as blue and disappointed 
as the merchants. Hence renewed reduction of wages and strikes. As a re- 
sult, the date for any important improvement, either in our distributive do- 
mestic trade or foreign commerce, is postponed until next Fall, unless hos- 
tilities between Russia and England previously occur. In such case, the 
general belief is that all classes of trade and manufactures will be benefited, 
either directly or indirectly. It is the belief among traders that war between 
these two countries is inevitable before Fall. This would not only stimulate 
legitimate business, but, doubly so, speculation. Hence war is most devoutly 
desired by speculators in every kind of produce, except cotton, as well as in 
stocks, Indeed, four out of every five men one meets, unless they are ship 
agents or cotton men, are waiting impatiently for the peaceful and slow-going 
Premier of England to begin the fight. The opinion in which Gladstone’s 
peace policy has been held, by people in New York commercial citcles, at least, 
has been hardly less contemptuous and bitter than in England, as expressd in 
the British press. But this was all changed as suddenly here as on the 
other side of the Atlantic, on both sides of the English Channel, by the 
bold and determined attitude taken in his great speech in Parliament on the 
twenty-seventh of April, since when nothing but praises of him and _ his 
policy have been heard down town, where he was taken at his word. 

On the following day the grain markets began to- advance, both here and 
in England, and under an excited demand, wheat rose over three cents in 
one day, followed’ by the whole list of breadstuffs, with which provisions 
moved up slightly. Stocks sympathized in prospect of increased earnings, on 
improved demand for our grain for export. During the same time, cotton 
broke twenty-three points, or Kc., per lb. on confirmation of this belief in 
war, although it recovered partially on later peace talk. Unless the outbreak 
of war is delayed, we may therefore regard this movement of the produce mar- . 
kets, which are the first and most directly affected, as the forerunner of an 
upward movement and greater activity in most branches of trade, excepting 
cotton and the shipping interests of the two nations at war, whose vessels 
will be subject to seizure or to discriminating rates of insurance. 

This is what everybody thinks, what everybody is waiting for, and the 
sentiment is liable to be strong and general enough to develop into a genu- 
ine bull speculation. Indeed, it is only something to restore confidence that 
is needed to start up both legitimate business and speculation, by calling 
out of its hiding places, idle money, and putting it into investments and 
circulation again. War is almost certain to do this, as prices of nearly 
every staple of commerce are now regarded as too low to remain, so soon 
as times are better. Should we get war this summer, therefore, and good 
crops next fall, this country will be on the high road to another era of 
prosperity before the end of this year. Hence this gloomy spring and its 
discouraging trade, are probably the darkness before the day. 

Of course, the purely business-aspect of war only is discussed in this col- 
umn, and its probable effect upon this country’s material interests. That it 
would be greatly to our benefit in commerce and agriculture cannot be de- 
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nied. That it may be improved to restore our merchant marine and send 
American vessels with American manufactures into every port of the world, 
is too grand and long-waited for an opportunity not to be embraced by selfish 
human nature, though thousands must bite the dust to give us this advantage. 
It was this same cruel fate of war that drove our merchant marine from the 
high seas, and our carrying trade into English bottoms. There is poetic jus- 
tice, therefore, in England’s being compelled to relinquish our commerce. If 
our Government is wise, it will improve this opportunity without delay, and 
not cease to make the most of it until our ocean-carrying trade is done 
again under the American flag. The insurance companies are already antici- 
pating this good work before the armies begin fighting, in demanding high 
war risks on English vessels, and treble as much on Russian. One and one- 
half per cent. on the former and five per cent. on the latter were paid during 
the last week in April from Mobile to Liverpool on cargo, in addition to the 
marine risk of 14%@z2 per cent. The result has been to lay up a Russian 
fleet in this port, as no shipper can pay such a rate, so long as the vessels of 
any other nation can be chartered. So it will be, after hostilities begin, with 
British vessels. If this is true of freight, how much more true will it be of 
travel, and how long will it be before passengers will refuse to cross the At- 
lantic in British steamers? Then shipping will be in demand; and, as other 
nations have few fast boats, there will be inducements to build them, and our 
idle ship-yards will be called into requisition again. 

As the course of almost every one of our markets for the near future de- 
pends more upon this question of a war between England and Russia than all 
others, except, perhaps, crop prospects, there is little to be said of the dif- 
ferent staples, except that they are likely to go higher in case of war, while 
they would be equally likely to lose all the late advance in anticipation of war, 
should peace be assured. Crop prospects then would be the only thing left on 
which to bull prices, and it is too early for those to affect anything but win- 
ter wheat, while late reports from that crop are much more favorable. The 
acreage, however, is probably one quarter less than last year. But the spring 
wheat acreage will doubtless be as large as in 1884. Besides, we have 70 
millions of bushels of last crop still in sight, and the invisible supply in ad- 
dition. Unless we export much more freely, therefore, for three months to 
come than we have for nine months past, we are likely to go into next crop 
with over 75 millions of last crop left over. Nor is this all; a very large 
fleet of English vessels is loading with wheat in the Russian Black Sea 
ports, and English merchants are transferring their business there to native 
houses, showing that England is taking the precaution to get Russia’s sur- 
plus wheat out of her hands before hostilities begin, so that she will not be 
at the mercy of our speculators afterwards, or compelled to bring Indian 
wheat around the Cape of Good Hope, should the Suez Canal be blockaded. 
Wheat will therefore be king in case of war, and speculation has already 
anticipated it, and crowned it leader of the speculative markets. With it 
everything but cotton goes up or down, while cotton, Russian and English 
consols move together. Corn is strong on good export demand, and the fear 
of manipulation in May, both here and at Chicago, while stocks are less than 
the average, with the possibility of shutting off the British supplies from the 
Danube, in case the Black Sea ports are closed by war. Oats are also in ex- 
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port request, with very moderate stocks, even for domestic consumption, firmly 
held. Provisions are without manipulation anywhere this year. They have sym- 
pathized with wheat on war talk, but are not likely to advance unless war is de- 
clared. They have moved all the month by war speculations, as has grain, ex- 
cepting for the first half of April, when bad winter wheat crop reports advanced 
wheat and scared the shorts to cover. The supply of summer hogs is largely 
n excess of last year, and of any year on record, except 1880. But our exports 
- are equally in excess, and the increased supply is needed for the demand, which 
is likely to be enhanced for war purposes, though canned beef is about all the 
English Government has bought here, as yet. 

Cotton has been held by a bull clique which were loaded up with the 
stock here last Fall. They have been holding on for supplies, to work off, 
relying on a shorter crop last year than was realized, to help them out. Now 
a war threatens to break the camel’s back, and the bulls have been throw- 
ing over their load and accepting the situation, which is apparently still 
against them. 

The stock market is almost wholly neglected, being completely manipulated by 
a half-dozen cliques, who have all the stocks, on which the banks are lending 
them money at one per cent., out of the biggest reserve on record, till war or 
something else brings in the public to buy. Rate wars, low rates and collapsed 
freight and passenger pools, receiverships, reorganizations and poor earnings are 
still demoralizing influences that are likely to exist for some time against stocks. 
Gold still stays with us, and is likely to, as sterling exchange doesn’t advance to 
the gold export point. At $490 it could be shipped; but yet we are no 
nearer that point than two weeks ago, and not much nearer than a month 
ago. But there are evidences of hoarding gold at home. Bonds that are 
safe investments are not for sale, except at rates that leave only 2@3 per 
cent. on money, while the cart loads of those that are listed and not dealt 
in on the Stock Exchange, are neither wanted by those who have or carry 
them, nor by those who have money to buy them. 

Petroleum has hung near 80 all the month, and the situation is not bull- 
ish, as the new fields are fair producers. The April production report shows, 
as compared with March, 32 more wells, 2,500 bbls. more daily production, 
and 7 less dry holes. New developments show a total of 47 more wells 
than in March. This, considering the season, is not regarded as a bearish 
report. The lumber and building trades have shown more improvement than 
almost any other this spring, especially at the west and in the east, where 
wooden buildings take the lead. 

The month of May opens with renewed peace talk, as did April, and all 
markets are affected accordingly. 


The reports of the New York Clearing-house returns compare as follows: 


1885. Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. Surplus. 
April 4... $ 302,757,100 .$ 104,484,400 . $30,812,500 . $ 352,684,200 » $10,953,800 . $47,125,850 
“ 11... 302,098,000 . 106,055,300 . 30,953,600 . 354,415,100 + 10,963,500 * 48,405,125 
* 18... 301,963,300 . 107,691,800 . 32,186,100 . 357,937,300 . 10,913,800 ° 50,3939575 
“ 25.++ 298,343,700 . 109,958,400 . 32,388,200 . 356,816,700 . 10,910,800 . §2,142,425 
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The Boston bank statement is as follows: 


1885. Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation, 
GR  Beawssns $ 143,282,100 --++ $8,304,600 .... $5,219,100 ..-- $99,242,700 «+++ $ 22,470,800 
(6 Al. seseee 144,091,300 .... 8,286,100 .... 5,074,000 .-++ 101,632,800 .... 22,585,100 
Ras ese 144,836,300 ..+. 8,342,300 .... 4,476,300 «++ 104,130,500 ..-. 22,627,200 . 
 =BBoccices 144,671,900 -+++ 8,452,000 «+0+ 4)335,400 .... 103,058,300 .... 22,532,200 


The Clearing-house exhibit of the Philadelphia banks is as annexed : 


1885. Loans. Reserves. Deposits. Circulation. 
April 4....cce $ 74,987,741 soos $23,801,083 ooes $72,452,733 esse $7,690,390 
Becccccee Fg neneer ooce §©=6 RS cose 73,748,024 eoce 7,705,216 
= 18, ereeeee 74,701,667 cece 25,139,092 eeee 74,599,820 eeee 7,690,328 

> BBccocsere «6S wees  25759,906 coco §= EOS TTT 7,694,066 

® 
SE eS 
DEATHS. 


Bascock—On April 20, aged sixty-seven years, R. S. BABcocK, President 
of the First National Bank, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

BERTON—On March 31, FRANCIS S. BERTON, of the firm of F. Berton & 
Co., San Francisco. Cal. 

BoEsEL—On April 17, aged seventy-one years, CHARLES BOESEL, banker, of 
New Bremen, Ohio. 

CHENEY—On March 31, aged fifty-five years, Louis CHENEY, President of 
the First National Bank of Boulder, Col., and of the Bates County National 
Bank of Butler, Mo. 

CoE—On April 26, aged forty-three years, WILLIAM W. CoE, President of 
the First National Bank, Portland, Conn. 

Day—On April 9, aged seventy-eight years, S. SHERWOOD Day, President 
of the Tanners’ National Bank, Catskill, N. Y. 

ERwiIn—On March 23, aged seventy-four years, CORNELIUS B. ERWIN, 
President of the New Britain National Bank, New Britain, Conn. 

GRAVES—On February 27, aged sixty-seven years, WILLIAM GRAVES, Presi- 
dent of the Liberty Savings Bank, Liberty, Va. 

KERR—On March Ig, aged sixty-three years, LEvI KERR, President of the 
Painesville National Bank, Painesville, Ohio. 

RAay—On March 30, aged sixty-two years, N. S. Ray, Cashier of the Marion 
National Bank, Lebanon, Ky. 

REED—On ‘March 22, aged seventy years, ALEXANDER REED, President of 
the National Bank of Coxsackie, N. Y. 

STEELE—On March 27, aged thirty-nine years, CHARLES E, STEELE, of the 
firm of Hamlin and Steele, East Bloomfield, N. Y. 

WHIGHAM—On April 2, aged seventy-nine years, WILLIAM WHIGHAM, Presi- 
dent Sof the First National Bank, McKeesport, Pa. 




















